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CHAPTER XXI. 
TWENTY-ONE HINDLEY-STREET. 


DERWENT had lost sight of Patricia 
altogether; she and her mother 
left the neighbourhood without 
acquainting him with their move- 
ments. They did not care, indeed, 
for any one to know of their future 
locale. Lady Hester's insults, which 
had wounded Patricia too deeply 
for her to forget them, had yet 
nerved her in the accomplishment 
of a purpose; and her pride rose 
and carried all before it. A cer- 
tain cold undercurrent of disdain 
of every one, and of all things, was 
aroused; and, as she surveyed 
their rooms in Hindley-street, there 
was less pain in the thought of all 
she had lost than triumph in her 
own strength of will and courage. 
A more morbid nature must have 
sunk under the strain. To be sure, 
Hindley-street was very different 
from sweet Rose-Lea ; and Patricia 
knew that on this bright April day 
the hedgerows had put on their 
spring dress, and were green and 
fresh from April showers; that 
blackbirds and throstles were rival- 
ling each other in song; that 
primroses and anemones were to 
be gathered in the woods; and 
banks covered with lilies and vio- 
lets were now in bloom. She saw 
them in baskets at street-corners 
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near the Portland-road, and spent 
many halfpence in their purchase. 
She must not think of leafy trees 
and bursting blossoms, of the 
broom and laburnum laughing in 
the sun, or of the glories of the 
coming May. The almond-tree, 
under her bedroom window at 
Rose-Lea, was replaced here by 
wooden-props in a back yard. She 
looked at ropes instead of lilacs ; 
she missed the scents of the roses 
and jasmine that used to clamber 
round the porch; for the trill of 
the nightingale was heard the 
shrill cry of the cat’s-meat man or 
the sweep ; and for the voice of 
the sea, the heavy roll of vehicles 
thundering down the Portland-road. 

They had taken unfurnished 
apartments in Hindley-street, and 
arranged their own furniture, nick- 
nacks, china, and books ; and Patri- 
cia filled boxes with mignonette, 
and placed them outside along the 
window-sills, so that it all looked 
like home. The tawdry finery, 
commonness, or display of the 
ordinary furnished apartments of 
the semi-genteel kind must have 
made it more difficult than ever 
for them to grow resigned to the 
change. They draped the mantel- 
pieces with lace Patricia had made 
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herself, and tiny little glasses, filled 
with fresh flowers, added to the ge- 
neral effect. They brought the dogs 
and birds with them to London, 
Patricia taking the former fine runs 
early in the morning in the parks ; 
and after the landlady was quite 
certain ‘ Mr. Jack’ would not bite 
the children, devour the family 
mutton, or run off with the milk- 
can, she allowed him, at intervals, 
to visit the kitchen, where he and a 
liver-coloured spaniel fraternised. 

*The best of London is, that 
nobody knows or cares who we 
are, or where we come from, Mr. 
Jack,’ said Patricia, as she was 
going out marketing, calling to the 
retriever, which had been Der- 
went’s gift. ‘The smoke and 
blacks may choke us, and turn our 
lungs in time to a fine ebony 
colour, and spoil our complexions ; 
but we're free. You mustn't rush 
after cats, you silly fellow ;’ for the 
feline tribe were plentiful in 
Hindley-street, and Mr. Jack, who 
pursued them with more good- 
natured indolence than spite, was 
occasionally scratched and maimed 
by the attacks of his natural and 
inevitable foes. 

Several artists in Hindley-street 
had grown accustomed to the sight 
of the fair-haired girl in her neat 
ulster and simple hat, and of her 
smooth-coated companion, who 
sometimes carried her sunshade 
or a parcel in his mouth. Over 
late breakfasts of devilled kidneys 
or grilled bones, in rooms heavily 
charged with tobacco, these young 
gentlemen discussed the habits of 
their neighbour, never dreaming of 
an acquaintance. No one in Lon- 
don does that. 

‘Fancy they’ve known better 
times,’ said Dick to Harry. ‘ Dog 
worth twenty guineas — girl 
thoroughbred, every inch of her.’ 

‘Awfully respectable elderly 
party, the mother,’ sighed Harry ; 
‘evidently much superior to her 
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surroundings. Ah, there’s a good 
deal of romance in people’s lives 
in London if we only knew it. I 
like to watch them go by; it re- 
minds one of an oasis in a desert.’ 

Hindley-street certainly suggest- 
ed thoughts of suicide in the 
winter. It grew dark a little after 
three ; its houses were discoloured 
by the smoke of centuries. The 
muffin-man coughed desperately in 
the fogs; and a dilapidated hatless 
old person, with a violin and white 
locks like King Lear, tried to play 
‘The Carnival of Venice’ and varia- 
tions on Zampa. Sometimes a 
woman sang ‘Strangers yet’ and 
‘Some Day,’ in the twilight. And 
no one could easily forget Sonnam- 
bula — every organ repeated its 
beauties. The landlady was par- 
tial to street-music ; much to the 
disgust of Mr. Jack and the black- 
and-tan, dogs with cultivated 
tastes, who sat at the window and 
howled at discord. 

Foggy November and December 
afternoons tried the nerves and 
spirits of the bravest ; and Patricia’s 
nerves, which had been a good 
deal shattered, were scarcely so 
strong as of old, ere had come 
that desolate void in her heart. 
Mrs. Blackmore rather liked the 
gray ghost-like streets in winter, 
their loneliness and gloom, the 
sky, that was an emblem of 
her life, and the total absence of 
everything reminding her of the 
past. No one knew them; they 
spoke to none. There was no 
anxiety not to be recognised, no 
shrinking from insult as from a 
blow. The husband and father’s 
sin was, indeed, visited on their 
heads; and he who had sown the 
wind made them reap, not a 
whirlwind, but extinction. 

For trials such as these no 
earthly compensation is possible. 
What had ever happened during 
her intercourse with the world to 
make her view people otherwise 
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than with feelings of indifference, 
if not repulsion? And the loveless 
years, that had passed in loneliness 
and isolation, had turned any hope 
she might have cherished of the 
chasm being one day bridged by 
a return of joy, into bitterness. 
Cut off from happiness in her 
youth, her faith and love bruised 
unto death, she hated all remind- 
ing her of the past, almost fearing 
to cling to Patricia, lest that dear 
tie should be also snapped, plung- 
ing her into deeper darkness still. 
She was no lonelier in London 
than in Rose-Lea. She heard of 
no events atfecting herself, and 
expected no change ; any more than 
a traveller in a desert dares to 
dream of fresh pastures and rippling 
streams. 

Still, Patricia tried to be lively, 
to sing over her work, and do 
good to others more miserable 
than herself. She painted little 
pictures in an unused top attic, and 
sold them to a Jew in Garrick- 
street, who gave her a sovereign 
for what he sold for four. Painting 
amused her more than her art- 
needlework now. She made her 
pretty dresses, collars, and cuffs 
with the same tastefulness and 
care as when she went to lawn- 
tennis and archery-parties, or 
played billiards at Hillingford 
Towers with the girls and Der- 
went. 

That dear mother must never 
see her mope or look sad. __Patri- 
cia had a solid substratum of 
energy, principle, and strength of 
character that always made her 
elect to do her duty. Asa soldier 
or sailor going into battle must of 
necessity risk his life, so in all 
moral conflicts a painful endur- 
ance of what is hard and difficult 
must be followed conscientiously, 
and without a rourmur. 

And they had much, after all, 
to be thankful for. The distant 
relative had not closed his purse- 
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strings; they had no experience 
of want or starvation ; no dinner- 
less days because the rent had to 
be paid, and sleepless nights in 
consequence. Only resignation in- 
stead of hope ; repression in lieu 
of enjoyment, and such contrasts 
as are marked by the same differ- 
ence that lies between success and 
failure. 

She had her piano, her painting, 
her poor. With the aid of a little 
medicine-chest and beef-tea, unex- 
pected presents, a few flowers, toys, 
encouragement, tenderness, she 
brightened wretched homes with 
her presence, and lifted a cloud 
from children’s lives. 

With no hope in the present, 
and no ambition or pleasure to 
expect in the future, she still re- 
fused to sink within the black 
gulf of despair. For a mind 
nourished on light fiction, and an 
ear delighting in Chopin, Schu- 
bert, and Mendelssohn, Patricia 
was more heroic than might 
be supposed under the circum- 
stances. 

‘What do you think I've had 
given me today, dear?’ she was 
saying after dinner, picking up her 
black-and-tan, as she stood at the 
window watching a Punch-and- 
Judy show, towards which all the 
poor juveniles of Hindley-street 
had gathered ; ‘ tickets for the Prin- 
cess’s, given me by Mr. Soloman. 
I don’t mean to be shut up here 
and lead a perfectly colourless life, 
and never enjoy anything. Thea- 
tres, like parks and churches, are 
open to all alike—saints and 
sinners, the wise and the foolish. 
And you will promise me to come, 
will you not?’ 

Mrs. Blackmore shook her head ; 
but she could not refuse to comply 
with Patricia’s request. 

‘Mr. Soloman sells my pictures, 
and Mrs. S. wishes to make our 
acquaintance, A strong odour of 
fried fish pervaded the mansion 
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when I was last there; being 
hungry, and liking plaice well 
cooked, I entered the inner par- 
lour, and partook of the feast. It 
reminded me ofa fish dinner we 
once had at Greenwich.’ 

* And then?’ 

‘And then [ found it nice 
to talk to them. They are edu- 
cated too; they were very kind to 
me ; and they have a son.’ 

‘A son? You don’t mean that 
he admires you, Pat?’ 

‘O, doesn’t he! He is devoted ; 
he waylays me wherever I go. 
Its something to have accom- 
plished the adoration of an infant 
Samuel, six feet high, with nice 
black curls, and a face like a 
plaster of Paris cast ; but he finds 
fault with my paintings,’ ended 
Patricia, with a sigh. 

‘In what way ? 

‘Why, he declares that I must 
be in love; for I paint the same 
man in all of them. The same 
smiling, unesthetic, genial, dédon- 
naire young man, with his hat tilted 
sideways, and his fair moustache. 
And soI do. Can’t help it.’ 

‘It is Derwent, of course,’ said 
Mrs. Blackmore gravely. 

‘Yes, mother, always Derwent. 
Derwent by the sea-shore throwing 
his stick after Lion, or Derwent 
fishing, dredging, driving, poetis- 
ing down green lanes in the moon- 
light, or talking to a girl—that’s 
me—in a large hat. Am I not 
foolish, weak? and yet,’ went on 
Patricia dreamily, ‘I  couldn’t 
paint at all ifhe didn’t inspire me.’ 

‘Is this the way to forget him ?” 

*No; but then I don’t want to 
forget him, and I never shall. One 
can get happiness out of sorrow as 
well as misery. If all the men 
[ paint are the same, it shows that 
poor Samuel has a small chance, 
doesn’t it? and you’ve no idea 
what a wonderful likeness I’m 
zetting—quite striking.’ 

She sat down and drew her 
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lover’s profile on the edge of an 
old paper. Those past confessions, 
those fond caresses, returned ; 
they had been like the first flush 
of a new dawn; and this was 
winter. 

‘If he cared very much he’d try 
and find us out,’ she said, throwing 
down her pencil, and watching her 
mother’s face between her half- 
closed eyelids. ‘Fancy all these 
months, and never once catching 
a glimpse of him! I know Gwen- 
doline would like to see us again. 
Poor Gwen! they nearly killed her 
between them, and she was married 
last summer.’ 

In absence, Patricia had de- 
veloped an idealising fancy; she 
hoped to meet Derwent unexpect- 
edly at the corner of a street, or 
coming out of a shop or hansom 
cab; and performed to herself 
various little comedies, founded on 
how, when, and where they might 
be thrown together again. She 
never entered an omnibus or first- 
class railway carriage without 
wondering ‘Is he here?’ As for 
Derwent, he could glean no intelli- 
gence whatever as to their where- 
abouts. He had left Cambridge, 
and, through his grandfather’s in- 
fluence, obtained a lucrative post 
as private secretary to a duke. 
The question of his abandonment 
of Patricia had been a burning one 
at home, and had at last ended in 
a quarrel, since he refused to give 
her up. 

‘I will advertise in every paper, 
and spare no money till I have 
found her,’ he had said to Lady 
Hester as they parted. ‘ You and 
others have driven her away ; you 
have worked on her nobility and 
her pride. But we shall not be 
separated for ever, for when I do 
find her she shall be my wife.’ 

Mr. Heath thought it better to 
leave his son alone, and not seek 
to thwart or influence him in the 
matter. 
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‘The fact is, Hester, we spoilt 
him years ago, and it’s too late 
to attempt to drive him into 
any course of action,’ he said ; 
‘the Earl now seems to take his 
part.’ 

‘ He would do anything to spite 
me,’ she answered angrily, and al- 
most in tears, ‘ because I will not 
receive the creature he has married, 
and who has redeemed the family 
diamonds, and wears them as if to 
add insult to injury.’ 

‘ And, for a lady who began her 
career by singing “The Brokers 
are in,” she has done remarkably 
well for herself.’ 

‘She may, one day, have to 
experience it,’ said Lady Hester, 
remembermg various episodes of 
her youth. ‘Ah, we seem to have 
nothing but trouble.’ 

‘Not with our girls,’ he said 
soothingly ; ‘they have married 
well; and if Clivedale comes to 
Derwent, it is better for him to 
please the old man. Besides, from 
all I hear, Reginald was more to 
blame in that affair than his victim 
and dupe. ‘This is Derwent’s view 
of it, and, I must confess, he 
seems right.’ 

Lady Hester was almost more 
indignant that her will should be 
thwarted, and her advice disre- 
garded, than that Derwent should 
marry badly. She could not bear 
the thought that Patricia should 
conquer in the end; she had 
trusted that Derwent’s vagrant 
fancy must soon cool; but the 
banishment and absence of the 
Blackmores only seemed to re- 
kindle his affection. He mused 
over his loss with all the sentimen- 
tal fatalism and forlornness of one 
whose peace is troubled and nearly 
destroyed. 

That apparently piquant con- 
tempt and indifference of Patricia 
worked on him like a goad; it is 
the girl who flies from and evades 
him whom a man cares for and 
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ever longs to meet. So, was it 
mere chance that took Derwent, 
one fine April day, down Garrick- 
street, Covent Garden, and made 
him view a small oil-painting 
in Mr. Soloman’s shop-window 
that reminded him painfully of the 
old beach at home? A young 
man in a light summer suit, the 
image of himself, in a low-crowned 
hat, and a meerschaum pipe flung 
on some seaweed, was sitting on a 
sea-shore with two girls and a dog 
by his side, reading Browning 
aloud. 

‘Gad, and it’s my stick too! 
said Derwent, startled by the vivid 
likeness to himself. ‘I should 
know that handle among a thou- 
sand ; and that is old Lion’s head ; 
and I did once read Browning to 
Pat and Gwen, the day the waves 

_ drenched us by the rocks. 


‘* Where be all those 
Dear dead women? and with such hair, 
too! What's become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? |! 
feel chilly and grown old,""’ 


muttered Derwent, again gazing 
intently at the picture. ‘Ah. 
where is my one dear woman? 
I’d give something to know.’ 

The picture interested him so 
much he resolved to buy it, and at 
once entered the shop. 

‘How much may you want fo: 
this ? he said, pointing to the win 
dow. 

Mr. Soloman named five guineas 
and then said he feared it wa 
sold. 

Derwent held it in his hand 
more than ever surprised at th 
resemblance to himself. He turned 
it over, and read Patricia’s name it 
full at the back. 

He was so startled for the mo 
ment he could scarcely speak. 

‘J will give you what you like 
for it,’ he stammered. 

‘ My good sir, I find, referring to 
my invoices, it is sold ; but I have 
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another; vill not that do as 
vell ?” 

Another picture, and the same 
young man! It was a pastoral 
sketch. Derwent vowed to possess 
it at all costs. 

‘How much for this one?’ 

‘Vill you think it sheap at four 
guineas, sir?’ asked Mr. Soloman 
briskly. 

‘ Ay, at forty !’ 

His hands trembled. Mr. Solo- 
man put on his spectacles, and 
then he understood the drift of his 
son Samuel's former remarks. The 
same man who was introduced in 
all Miss Blackmore’s pictures stood 
before him. 

‘A nice girl,’ said Mr. Soloman, 
picking up the gold. 

‘You know her, then? I was 
going to ask—’ 

‘Gently, my young friend; you 
vill startle my vife, who is frying 
fish. Miss Blackmore sat in that 
parlour and talked to us last week.’ 

Derwent nearly wrung the Jew’s 
oily hand, and was hardly restrain- 
ed from rushing into the parlour 
to see if Patricia might still be 
there. 

‘My darling,’ he muttered; ‘she 
has not forgotten me!’ 

‘Forgotten you, sir? You shell 
hear vy ve know you by this time, 
and had enough of you too, in an 
artistic point of view. You've 
been driving over commons, and 
playing at lawn-tennisand billiards, 
and dredging, and shelling peas, 
and haymaking, and _ gathering 
apples in orchards ; and you vere 
once a bridegroom.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ laughed Der- 


went. ‘I hope that pleasure’s 
to come. And now, sir, the ad- 
dress? 


Mr. Soloman referred to a small 
note-book, which he kept in a 
drawer under the counter, and 
wrote out Patricia’s address in a 
neat clerkly hand. Derwent car- 
ried away the picture under his 
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arm, and walked quickly in the 
direction of Hindley-street. For- 
gotten him? Impossible, when 
she limned his features! He stop- 
ped at the end of Garrick-street, 
and took another glance at the 
painting. It suggested a last day 
in summer. A faint autumnal 
rustle seemed to stir the thirsty 
leaves, and revive them with a 
coolness that drew late scents from 
the drooping flowers. It was a 
bright sunny picture, with a stream 
brawling over a rocky bed; and 
beneath the trees that darkened 
the roadside, stood a young man. 
Derwent’s pulses throbbed with 
pleasure at this new testimony to 
his power. It was all-convincing. 
He could feel the ecstasy of her 
kiss, the charm of her society ! His 
thoughts carried him back to the 
dear past, when they had been all 
in all to each other. In the first 
place, he must have his hair cut— 
Derwent was lover enough to think 
of trifles, and listen to the still 
small voice of vanity ; and then he 
must take her some flowers—she 
was always so fond of them; and 
as it was exactly two o’clock, a 
plate of soup would not be amiss. 
‘To eat would have been impossi- 
ble; but he felt faint and dizzy, 
having taken scarcely any break- 
fast. Then gloves must also be 
bought. Poor Derwent was terri- 
bly anxious to please Patricia. 
And yet, without this foolish 
unreasoning first love, maturity, 
its duties, its weariness, and dis- 
illusions will arrive, and with them 
a feeling of depression that we 
have missed some experiences that 
soften and redeem us. We donot 
seek for base motives behind every 
action; we take a good deal on 
trust when we are thus beguiled. 
If Derwent had once nearly ruined 
himself in his expenditure over 
collars, cuffs, garments, and jewel- 
ry, and went into absurd flights 
of rapture at the sight of Patricia’s 























letters, wearing them next his 
heart, and lingering over every 
word, he was happy, happier than 
he may ever be again. The man 
of the world, with his universal 
contempt and ephemeral fancies, 
has many luxuries in his life—art, 
science, study, sport; all that de 
light his mind, pride, and senses ; he 
enjoys all that civilisation grants 
him, and may drink quintessences ; 
but the original divine flavour of the 
draught is lost. He can reconcile 
himself, philosophically, to any 
change, for the love that has no- 
thing celestial in it is a mere ap- 
petite. If one woman does not 
care for him, another will; if one 
horse doesn’t suit his paces, he 
can change with his friend; if he 
cannot get Moét, give him Mumm ; 
and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. But he misses that 


‘Discerning of the infinite in the finite, 
Of the ideal made real,’ 


If he dine privately, at Pinaud’s, 
with one person, there is no reason 
he should not enter his opera-box 
publicly with another. He must 
not outrage society’s laws, however 
much he outrages sentiments; it 
is as necessary for his class to keep 
within those laws, as for the crimi- 
nal class to keep within theirs. 

Derwent whiled away an hour 
ere he mustered up courage to pre- 
sent himself in Hindley-street. 
How would she receive him? 
Perhaps, after all, she preferred 
Mr. Sievely or the doctor! He 
knocked somewhat timidly, and as 
the door opened Mr. Jack bound- 
ed down the stairs to his side—he 
was fond of sitting in a cool retreat 
facing the drawing-rooms, where a 
bowl of gold-fish amused him— 
and Derwent muttered, 

* Dear old fellow! You remem- 
ber me, don’t you?’ 

Patricia caught the tones of his 
voice, and clasped the book she 
was reading tightly between her 
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white strong hands. She was 
alone, for Mrs. Blackmore had 
gone for a stroll in the park, and 
Patricia was in a reading mood. 
He followed the servant up the 
stairs, and as the door was open 
Patricia met him on the landing. 
A half-stifled sob had risen in her 
throat, with an inward sinking of 
the heart for all her great joy. She 
was very pale, and thinner, he 
thought; and no words were spoken 
by either till the door was closed 
on them, and they stood confused 
but radiant before each other. 

‘You don’t mind my coming to 
see you, Pat, do you?’ said Der- 
went pleadingly, and slipping the 
picture down by the side of the 
sofa. ‘I suppose you don’t mean 
to be hard on a fellow, and all that ; 
because it’s no use; I mean to 
come!’ 

She had been very brave, very 
proud. She had refused him twice, 
evaded his pursuit, snubbed him 
cruelly; but she loved him, No 
frowns, no reproaches met him to- 
day ; only little trembling hands 
outstretched, emotions kept down 
by a supreme effort that was al- 
most physical pain, and that flitted 
across her brow like shadows on a 
wind-swept stream. 

‘What could I do?’ she faltered. 
‘I thought of your future, your 
prospects, and I was too proud, 
Derwent, to wish for your sacrifice ; 
but now ’"—the tears that so rarely 
came with Patricia starting to her 
eyes—‘I am glad, Derwent: it 
may be wrong and weak, but I am 
so very glad, it is almost more 
than I can bear!’ 

‘ Darling, you have been hard to 
me,’ he said, drawing her to him ; 
‘and I might have gone on in my 
misery for ever, if—if it hadn’t been 
for going down Garrick-street to- 
day. I’m fond of Covent Garden 
Market, you know, and I brought 
you these flowers.’ 

‘Thanks ,very much,’ said Pats 
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cia, taking them from him and let- 
ting him kiss her ear and fluffy 
little curls ; ‘ but what about Gar- 
rick-street ?” 

‘Why, only this !’ cried Derwent, 
taking up the picture and laying it 
before her on the table; ‘ my like- 
ness 

Patricia blushed, screamed a 
little, and covered her eyes with 
her hand, and told him it was a 
horrid daub, a mere pot-boiler, and 
never meant for him; what non- 
sense! just a fugitive fancy—a 
chance resemblance. 

‘And there was another, which 
was sold,’ he said slyly; ‘more 
like me than ever—reading on the 
sea-shore. But soon you shall have 
the original, Pat; no replica, but 
me. Won't that be better, dear?’ 

‘And then, with a good deal of 
fire and insistence, Derwent told 
her she must be his wife—must— 
there was no help for it. Mr. Jack 
sat between them, wagging his tail 
responsively, and remembered how 
Derwent had balanced sugar on 
his nose, and tied a letter to his 
collar one warm Sunday afternoon 
for his mistress, begging her to at- 
tend evening service. And in the 
midst of the general rejoicing 
Mrs. Blackmore entered, and took 
all the situation in at a glance, 
making Derwent promise to stay 
to dinner, and satisfied now that 
his fidelity was’ without limits. 

‘And as for this picture,’ cried 

Derwent, carrying it round the 
room, and trying it on the walls 
and in various corners, to find a 
good light ; ‘it shall be our gage, 
our talisman against all future rows 
or partings. You know, Patricia, 

I cannot live without you ; it may 
be very selfish, but it’s a fact; and 
I never could see the good of being 
unnecessarily miserable in this 
world. When once we're married, 
Pat—’ 

. Patricia’s silvery laughter was 
good to hear, as she shook her 
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head; at which Derwent ran after 
her and kissed her to the verge of 
suffocation, during a scuffle which 
made Mr. Jack jump on the table 
with alarm and surprise. 

‘Only wait till my income is a 
little more assured,’ said Derwent, 
‘and we'll furnish a nice subur- 
ban villa, where Pat can paint me 
in costume all day long, if she 
pleases.’ 

‘ Yes, as the Antinous or Apollo 
Belvidere,’ laughed Patricia, ar- 
ranging his flowers in an epergne. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE WRECK OF THE GALWAY 
CASTLE. 
‘ The sea is the largest of all cemeteries, 
and its slumberers sleep without monuments, 


. Over their remains the same storm 
beats, "and the same sun shines,’ 


DOLLy was sitting in her well- 
furnished drawing - room, leaning 
listlessly back in her chair, chatting 
with Lileth, who with her husband 
was passing a month with the 
Desmonds during the London 
season. It is really wonderful 
how beautifully Christian-like are 
certain sentiments under changed 
conditions of the fair sex. How 
readily women of fashion frater- 
nise and forgive each other, so 
long as both are equally wealthy, 
any little grievances in the past, 
when time has softened the galling 
sense of injury! No one seeing these 
two fair women chatting together 
over macaroons and thin bread- 
and-butter at afternoon tea, would 
have guessed that Mrs. Desmond 
had once hated her rival, as only 
the doll-woman can hate ; that is, 
with decorous regard for her own 
comfort and the proprieties. Dolly 
knew she looked less pretty when 
displeased and upset; so she still 
smiled as sweetly as ever, toying 
languidly with a large feather fan, 
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as she studied the cut of Lileth’s 
sleeve, and thought there was just 
the very least provincial tone about 
the dear thing. 

Dolly looked more beautiful 
than ever; she was dressed @ ravir; 
she was a leader of society, her 
opinion was sought and studied, 
and she was one of the most 
considered women in London. Her 
ponies were faultless in style and 
symmetry; she had an opera-box, 
though she found no pleasure in 
music, feeling jealous of the artistes 
who were applauded ; she crowd- 
ed her houses with the most 
fashionable and best-dressed peo- 
ple of the day, and rioted in every 
extravagance ; for Hugh had come 
into more money, on the principle 
that ‘to him that hath shall more 
be given.’ Elegant, distinguée, 
brainless, and full of fun; a tho- 
rough woman of the world, with all 
the little sordid maxims, cold calcu- 
lations, and wisdom society teaches, 
and possessing a husband who 
gave her carte blanche for every- 
thing, and instantly obeyed her 
slightest caprice, Mrs. Desmond 
was a good deal envied, although 
her smile was called sweetness 
itself, and her parties remarkable 
for select people. We have all 
our ambitions ; and she desired to 
be celebrated for collecting unique 
specimens of notabilities in birth 
and fortune. Dolly was very par- 
ticular as to the social position of 
those she was introduced to and 
visited, and could be very nasty 
to those she did not wish to visit. 
She liked wealthy connections; 
they wearied her less, there was 
more to be got out of them. She 
disliked having to take guinea 
tickets to oblige struggling artistes, 
and was never flattered by the 
smirks and smiles of any too fascin- 
ating ‘Signor.’ She was so very 
chary of her caresses, or any dis- 
play of affection towards her hus- 
band, that Hugh was always at 
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her feet. She never worried him, 
made him scenes, or was irritable ; 
and was so piquante and delight- 
ful, people said it was a pleasure to 
see them together, and quite re- 
vived their faith in dull and honest 
matrimony. 

So Dolly and Lileth were still 
excellent friends—‘ pals,’ as Dolly 
laughingly called them—and far 
too much in each other's con- 
fidence ever to fall out; for she 
had half a dozen men after her 
whom she liked quite as well as 
Eric, who rather bored her; much 
richer men, and in far better posi- 
tions, and with greater charm of 
small-talk, who could get her in- 
vitations to the Pinks’ and Blues’ 
balls when she wished, without her 
having to beg favours of duchesses. 
Dolly and Hugh had just returned 
from Christie's, where he had 
bought her some costly little odds 
and ends and gimcracks—a Louis 
Quinze vase in céladon green, and 
other treasures which her inartistic 
soul coveted. Mrs. Desmond had 
also admired the portrait of her- 
self in the Royal Academy, painted 
by Scumble, R.A., posing near it 
in her best attitudes, and thinking 
herself far lovelier than the pic- 
ture. 

Dolly had just handed Lileth 
her cup of tea and a piece of hot 
toast, sitting on a very low arm- 
chair by her side. It was the be- 
ginning of June, the year following 
their marriage, and nothing could 
have gone smoother than the course 
of their love. Dolly was now feed- 
ing her favourite pug with small 
pieces of seed-cake, while Lileth 
stroked his ears. 

‘How do you think Gwen gets 
on in society? Dolly was saying, 
her lovely head reclining on the 
back of her gold chair—a tiny ex- 
quisitely-formed head, of the purely 
feminine Clytie type, with the two- 
inch forehead, in which no ugly 
organs denoting talents could pos- 
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sibly have room to intrude, the 
smooth brow as yet undisfigured 
by a single line. ‘I feared one 
time we should be annoyed by her 
gaucherie and Vandalism ; but she 
seems to take to society and plea- 
sure like a duck to water.’ 

*I must confess I see no trace 
of any sentimental nonsense about 
her now,’ said Lileth, in her slow 
purring way; ‘she’s altogether 
more human, more civilised, and 
wears such delicious frocks.’ 

‘You should see the ball-dress 
she will wear to-night at her dance,’ 
said Dolly, her little teeth at work 
on aratafia ; I chose it. O, lovely! 
Lionel means to spare no expense. 
It must be a huge success. And I 
must coax my dear old boy into 
letting me give a dance too. I’ve 
only got to put my arms round his 
neck and say * Do!” to get any- 
thing I want.’ 

‘He makes a great pet of you, 
darling, and I’m sure you deserve 
it,’ said Lileth, yawning. ‘These 
late hours try one; Eric and I are 
getting tired of it all; we want to 
run away into the country.’ 

‘Don’t,’ cried Dolly, alarmed, 
‘don't do that; that is. if you value 
your peace of mind, Lil. Men must 
be amused, they’re so slippery and 
fickle, they go after anything new; 
and it’s better to see a husband 
fond of society, even if women 
run after him, than have him grow 
tired of you—he’d make some 
excuse to get away then, you 
may be sure, and mischief will 
come of it; men are such funny 
animals.’ 

‘Fancy my Eric growing mis- 
chievous, when the money is all 
settled on poor little me! Mamma 
saw all about that ; she would never 
give a chance away,’ said Lileth, 
in her artless way. ‘Well, I sup- 
pose I must go to Gwen's to- 
night; they expect a crush—in- 
vitations have been sent out for 
two hundred, and with those nice 
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sliding panels, that does not much 
matter; the more the merrier.’ 

Dolly had put down her pug, 
and had taken up a paper lying on 
a gipsy-table near. 

‘Have a nap, dear, you look 
sleepy, till Eric comes in,’ said 
Dolly coaxingly ; ‘ put your dainty 
little Cinderella feet up on the sofa, 
and my beauty,’ kissing the pug’s 
eyes, ‘shall watch o’er thee.’ 

‘I say, Dolly, do you think there 
ever was anything serious between 
Valentine Hilliard and Gwen?’ 
asked Lileth, preparing her sofa- 
pillows. ‘I always wanted to 
know the truth, for Gwen is a dear 
girl, so brave and romantic and 
all that; one can’t help feeling just 
a little sorry for her if she was dis- 
appointed in love.’ 

‘ Disappointed in love !’ echoed 
cautious Dolly, ruffling up her hair 
with the least touch of impatience 
and a return of her air mutin. ‘He 
may have asked her to marry him, 
but she was too young to know her 
own mind then; and such a mys- 
teriously fascinating man, too, like 
one of those dare-devil colonels we 
were reading about, he’d stick at 
nothing. Wanted to run away 
with Lady Amoret Vane two years 
ago, and ruined himself for a Ger- 
man prima donna.’ 

‘You don’t say so! Valentine 
Hilliard, whom nobody could really 
fascinate? And so he did propose 
to Gwen? It’s to be hoped he 
won't turn up again and unsettle 
her, and so cause a row; it’s all 
going on so quietly and comfort- 
ably at present, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Very,’ assented Dolly, nodding 
to Hugh, who now peeped in; 
‘but you have a nice nap before 
dinner, while I coax my Bruin to 
let me have a dance next week.’ 

Lileth smiled and closed her 
eyes, only too glad of the rest. 
Eric sometimes walked her off her 
legs, taking her to the Royal 
Academy and the Park, and mak- 
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ing her drive before luncheon. He 
had so much superabundant vi- 
tality, and Dolly’s presence acted 
on him like electricity. Poor 
Lileth was one of those amiable 
semi-developed creatures, who, 
without any decided opinion of 
their own, always do as they are 
told, so long as they are loved and 
petted, have easy springs to their 
sofas and carriages, and are allow- 
ed to take life easily now and then. 
She was only particular in exclud- 
ing from her parties any eccentric 
or too frononcie \adies who had 
caused strange flutters in various 
aristocratic dovecots, and whose 
reputation, or rather want of it (and 
surely it requires a social ‘expert’ 
to decide this). had converted them 
into vague objects of interest, curi- 
osity, and profit to the society 
journals and future biographers. 

Hugh came in just as Dolly 
again opened the paper. 

‘Politics, my little woman, won’t 
suit you,’ he said, taking it from 
her, and putting his arm round her 
waist, as she turned up her wonder- 
ful silken-lashed eyes that never 
held any intellectual light. To his 
surprise and rapture she perched 
herself on his knee, and said, with 
a pretty blush, 

‘I want to give another ball 
soon, Hugh, if you don’t mind ; and 
I promise not to wear a very low 
dress, or dance too much, or—or 
flirt with any one but you.’ 

‘I wonder you're not knocked 
up with all this gaiety, and that 
your health doesn’t suffer. I 
should like to run away with you 
to the coast, and go yachting 
again.’ 

‘But I should hate that just 
now, dear, the ocean always bores 
one so—I had enough of it at 
home—unless one takes a pride in 
one’s yachting-dress, which I don’t, 
or writes poetry, or swims, and I 
can’t do either.’ 

Hugh had released his lovely bur- 
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den, and deposited her in the 
depths of an easy-chair again. 
What a little sylph she was! A 
dear little butterfly, sipping the 
sweets of life, and leaving all the 
bitters for other people. The pug 
was curled about Lileth’s feet, with 
his honest black nose on white 
satin; and Dolly, fancying a nap 
might renew her strength for the 
evening's fatigue, so that she might 
knock up all her partners, threw 
herself on her chaise /ongue, and 
folded her small jewelled hands on 
her breast as she tossed Hugh a 
flower. 

‘There’s a cup of tea left for 
you,’ she said ; ‘ so mind you don’t 
ring for Brooke and disturb me.’ 

‘ All right, snore away,’ muttered 
Hugh, with conjugal drusguerie, 
humming the last new comic song 
and rustling the paper. 

‘ My nerves,’ sighed Dolly, ‘never 
could bear that noise. Be quiet, 
there’s a good fellow.’ 

Hugh was very quiet. He read 
the leading articles, the Court 
news, a trial, where the leading 
counsel persuaded a witness to 
perjure himself, and another trial, 
where an amiable bigamist was 
claimed by three furious wives in 
three separate counties. A triple 
suicide finished that chapter of 
horrors ; and as he turned the next 
page very softly, glancing furtively 
at Dolly, his eyes fell on the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘ Wreck of the Galway Castle.’ 

‘ Galway Castle !’ repeated Hugh, 
taking out a letter from his pocket ; 
‘hang me if that wasn’t the steamer 
Val wrote me word he should 
return to England by; for since 
his grandfather died and left him 
his enormous fortune, he resolved 
to sell out and enter some bank- 
ing business, as the old man de- 
sired.’ 

‘ Wreck of the royal mail steamer, 
the Galway Castle.’ 

His gaze was riveted on the 
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words. He read asummary of the 
wreck and names of the drowned ; 
and lower down the page came 
on the following narrative by a 
SUIVIVOT : 

‘Between eleven and twelve 
o'clock many passengers had re- 
tired to their berths, a few only re- 
maining on deck, as it was a bril- 
liant moonlight night, watching the 
course of a large German steamer, 
which proved to be the Elsinore, 
steaming southwards. Thered lights 
of the Elsinore were visible, and 
she seemed to steam at fuller speed 
than usual at night in mid-ocean ; 
and, finding too late a collision 
was unavoidable with the Galway 
Castle, tried, but vainly, to alter 
her course, and in a few seconds 
crashed with awful force against 
the stern of the mail steamer. I 
had just gone below when the 
shock of a collision warned me 
of imminent danger; a fearful 
crunching sound, a crash, like the 
breaking of huge bones, seemed to 
vibrate and shudder through every 
plank and plate of the vessel. I 
started up, scarcely realising that 
many of the officers and crew were 
already lost, and was hurriedly 
told the ship was sinking. A 
young officer, Captain Hilliard, 
preserved the greatest coolness ; 
and, although he is gone, I wish 
to bear witness to his consummate 
bravery. He seized my daughter, 
who was too paralysed with terror 
to move, at the very moment the 
captain ordered the boats to be 
lowered, and got her into the 
second boat; then proceeded to 
assist other ladies and children, 
many of whom were shrieking and 
crying, amid a scene of the most 
awful confusion. He told some of 
the crew who scrambled into the 
first boat, that he would shoot any 
rascal who tried to save himself 
before the women and children 
were safe. There was a very strong 
breeze blowing at the time, and the 
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danger was great; every one ex- 
pected death, for the ship was sink- 
ing rapidly, going down stern fore- 
most. The last I saw of Captain 
Hilliard he was trying to persuade 
a lady, who had four little children 
clinging to her, to get into the third 
boat, and held a golden-haired 
little fellow in his arms, soothing 
and caressing him, while the mo- 
ther was at last induced to save 
herself, and did in reality escape 
with her children. 

“Tf you live to see papa, and 
we don’t,” cried the little fellow, 
whom Captain Hilliard held in his 
arms, “ give him Willie’s love, and 
tell him I said ‘ Our Father,’ and 
wasn’t frightened.” I saved my- 
self by jumping into the sea, and, 
wearing a lifebuoy, was picked up 
by the men in the third boat, when 
a great wave dashed over the deck, 
and swept every one and every- 
thing overboard, and the last boat 
that was lowered was drawn under 
by the vessel. Then the ship 
heaved to and fro, and shivered 
like a dying thing; the stern sank 
deeper, and soon wholly disap- 
peared. Captain Hilliard had no 
lifebuoy, and, from what I have re- 
cently learnt, must have perished, 
together with the captain and many 
of the crew of the ill-fated vessel. 
We were afterwards picked up by 
the Armada, of Southampton, and 
received every care and kindness 
on board. The Elsinore went 
down about twenty minutes after 
she struck us ; the sea was running 
mountains high at the time, and 
two boats which they lowered, 
filled with people, were instantly 
swamped.’ 

The paper slipped from his 
hands with a smothered cry. He 
had been fonder of Valentine than 
he imagined ; and to think that he 
was drowned just as he had come 
into his fortune, and could tho- 
roughly enjoy life, seemed too hor- 
rible to realise. His brow clouded, 
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he forgot his sleeping wife’s orders ; 
he rose and paced the floor hastily. 
Dolly started up, cross and per- 
plexed. 

* How unkind of you to disturb 
me so! she said, looking like a 
fluttered dove knocked off its 
perch. ‘Why, Hugh, what’s the 
matter? Has Goldfinch come to 
grief? You're quite pale.’ 

Goldfinch was next to Dolly in 
Hugh’s affections—a certain dark 
horse in whom he had faith. She 
was never displeased that he cared 
so much for horses, as she always 
had the satisfaction of shining to 
great advantage in the Royal En- 
closure, and of hearing her costume 
described afterwards in the society 
papers, and found princes said nice 
easy things to understand, and 
which exactly suited her mental 
calibre and taste. 

‘Pale! And so would you be if 
you heard that a friend you had a 
great regard for had been drowned. 
Poor fellow! just as he was com- 
ing home, too; and he had been 
very miserable and reckless lately.’ 

‘Who’s drowned?’ cried Dolly, 
springing to her feet, and catch- 
ing Hugh’s hand. ‘Any one I 
know ?” 

‘ Read that,’ said Hugh, putting 
the paper before her, his strong 
frame shaken. 

Dolly wondered if she should 
go into hysterics, and then thought 
not, as there was nothing to be 
gained. 

‘O,’ she said, with a little sob- 
bing breath, ‘how shocking! But 
still there was the least chance 
that the last boat did reach land ; 
there seem various accounts.’ 

‘Not at all. This latest report 
lower down contradicts it; so that 
even if Valentine managed to reach 
the boat it was instantly swamped.’ 

‘And Gwen,’ said Dolly quickly 
and nervously, ‘if she hears of 
this, she’ll never be fit for to-night. 
She may rave—you know she’s 
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quite savage sometimes still; no- 
thing ever could tame her; and 
then Lionel might know, and it 
will come out about—’ 

* Yes, it will be a pity to disturb 
his false peace, poor fellow, he’s so 
awfully fond ofher,’ said Hugh dryly. 
At times like these his Lamia did 
not shine ; he could hardly listen 
to her with composure. ‘I think 
I'll have a cigarette down-stairs,’ 
went on Hugh. He was very 
sorry for his young sister-in-law, 
and still sorrier for Lionel. He 
knew now that his suspicions re- 
garding Valentine’s love for Gwen- 
doline were verified. How many 
of society’s victims—the tender, 
the weak, and young—were de- 
stroyed through others’ selfishness, 
and doomed to the slow agony of 
some wasting despair ! 

‘I do hope she won't see it till to- 
morrow,’ hazarded Dolly, smooth- 
ing her laces; ‘this is a recent 
edition ; and, perhaps,’ dreamily, 
‘it is better that he never should 
return.’ 

Fortunately Hugh had not caught 
the drift of this last speech. He 
had gone off to the /umoir to 
smoke ; and as Eric had just re- 
turned, they discussed the sad 
news between them with hushed 
voices and bated breath. Both 
liked Valentine; they could re- 
member many kindly actions, many 
cordialwelcomes. Without being in 
any way a remarkable or abnormal 
individual, he had a warmth and 
generosity of character, and certain 
fine instincts of race and breeding, 
that won him many friends. 

Dolly was so excited and over- 
come with the news, she shook 
Lileth, and woke her suddenly. 

‘Isn’t it awful? Valentine Hil- 
liard has been drowned,’ she said ; 
‘ the vessel he sailed in is wrecked ! 

‘Who? the pug?’ cried Lileth 
drowsily, and ever slow at appre- 
hension. 

‘You dear little goose, what are 
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you dreaming of? Our regimental 
béte noire, and poor Gwen's lover, is 
dead.’ 

‘Gracious! You don’t say so!’ 
cried Lileth, rubbing her eyes. ‘I 
thought it was a dream, and Seffie 
had tumbled in a pool.’ 

‘And i. Gwen hears of it the ball 
won't be given to-night. Suppose 
she goes mad this time,’ said Dolly, 
opening her large eyes very wide, 
‘won't it make a horrible talk and 
scandal |’ 

‘Worse, if she ran away with 
him,’ said practical Lileth. ‘She’s 
just the one to get tired of the 
champagne of society’s pleasures, 
and go in for passion and tragedy. 
No fear of that now.’ 

‘No, that’s one blessing; she 
was always so tiresome at home, it 
makes one dread what she might 
do. Suppose we dress for dinner. 
I feel quite upset.’ 

And yet, in some way or other, 
Dolly knew that both her own and 
Lady Hester’s great fear that Valen- 
tine and Gwendoline should ever 
meet again was at last removed. 
They did not mean to be unkind 
or heartless. It was scarcely their 
fault if they read life in a hard, 
cold, businesslike way; whereas 
Gwendoline’s deeper nature re- 
quired sympathy and sentiment. 
Dolly would have nursed Seffie 
like an angel of mercy if he had 
broken his leg-or taken cold, even 
if she liked to see little pigeons 
shot and wounded and horses’ necks 
tortured by bearing-reins. She was 
selfish by instinct and training. 
Society has fewer deep-dyed vil- 
lains, wicked mothers, and mur- 
derous fathers than amiable dul- 
lards and indifferent parents. Cir- 
cumstances and influences are so 
brought to bear upon girls that they 
are coaxed or coerced into mar- 
riage without knowing or suspecting 
any coil or chain. Fiendish mo- 
thers and remorseless monsters are 
easier to depict in fiction than the 
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real living men and women of the 
day. Fairy tales allow greater lati- 
tude to the fancy than plain every- 
day facts ; but fiends are associated 
more with transpontine theatres, 
Derringer revolvers, traps, sensa- 
tional novels, and gin-and-water, 
than with the people met with 
in society. Their neutral chiaro- 
scuro of tone and feeling, their 
venal practices and ephemeral in- 
trigues, make them drift into mo- 
tiveless actions without meaning 
much harm or caring intensely for 
any one. They are emblematical 
of an age, a public, and a public’s 
caterers that laugh at great passions, 
yawn over most things, pay eight 
guineas a night to a ‘ white-eyed 
musical Kaffir,) and find heroic 
virtues a bore. The morality of 
society is as baseless, as fragile, 
and shifty as its other points. The 
only mistake one can make when 
within its sacred precincts is treat- 
ing life as a tragedy. But there 
are three things which alone can 
baffle the power of the human will 
—to resign a love that is dearer 
than life, to subordinate our intel- 
lectual gifts to the vulgar neces- 
sities of life, and to abandon an 
art in the delights of which we have 
found a surcease of pain, an 
opium-trance of rest in the power 
to create transfigured forms. 

Of these three things society 
men and women know nothing. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BUTTERFLIES. 


‘Qur bane and physic the same earth be- 
stows, 

And near the noisome nettle blooms the 
rose," 


Wuen Gwendoline made her 
début on the well-polished boards 
of West-end mansions, and was 
initiated into the mysteries of 
London society, she was not quite 
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understood by her friends and ac- 
quaintances ; and she had no idea 
she had entered a sphere where 
‘ nothing is allowed, but everything 
done.’ She had a rather cold, but 
perfectly polite, manner, that sug- 
gested nothing peculiarly charac- 
teristic. She was very graceful, 
but deficient in small-talk. Was 
she about to give herself airs as a 
beauty, Mr. Carrington patiently 
accepting the dismal rd of 
* Beauty’s husband’? people ask- 
ed; or had she feolish unpractical 
notions that invariably militate 
against a woman’s social success? 
They declared she would never be 
a leader of society, like her sister, 
or, indeed, ever do anything to 
betray a marked individuality. 
Then, in speculating on her career, 
it was remarked parenthetically that 
she had been driven by her parents 
to marry a man she cared nothing 
about, and was made utterly miser- 
able by the presence ofa strong- 
minded old maid, who had her 
own way in everything, and ought 
to be removed at all hazards. Yes, 
Mrs. Carrington certainly puzzled 
her world. Was she dull or stu- 
pid, cold or eccentric? was asked 
by those anxious for an introduc- 
tion, and who had heard about her 
parties ; and her friends said, ‘ No, 
not exactly; her spirits were un- 
equal, and no one could under- 
stand her.’ 

Had she any talent, or was she 
merely pretty ? was the next ques- 
tion; and the answer to this was 
significant. She had a surface 
prettiness, wonderful eyes and 
hair ; but, being cold as a snow- 
ball, cared nothing for admiration 
or flattery, was ridiculously fond of 
dogs, and rode superbly. Some 
went on to say she had vowed to 
marry some low fellow without a 
sixpence, and then engaged herself 
to a missionary ; and was such an 
‘awful temper,’ Lady Hester did 
not know what to do with her, so 
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married her off to the first decently 
presentable man she could discover 
with a fine fortune. Gwendoline, in 
truth, found herself plunged in a 
vortex of fashionable life, another 
new phase of society, without the 
slightest preparation, where she 
had a great deal to lear and also 
forget ; a society that was wont to 
declare by deed, if not by word, 
that, in certain fashionable ‘ divas,’ 
beauty was so sacred and omnipo- 
tent that it stood in the place of 
innocence, and answered every 
purpose as it silenced every tongue. 
A mere cipher at home; often sad, 
tormented, timid, and oppressed ; 
forced to repress her words and 
wishes, and obey a look—she found 
herself suddenly made mistress of 
a palatial home, with servants at 
her command, troops of obsequious 
friends, and knowing that whatever 
she suggested or desired would be 
at once executed. She gave splen- 
did entertainments ; her luncheons, 
dinners, ‘at-homes,’ and soirées 
were perfectly charming. She was 
very fond of organising pleasant 
picnic-parties, where match making 
mothers found long-deferred hopes 
at last rewarded, and, amid wine- 
coolers, ice, champagne, sunshades, 
green banks, and muslin frills, 
landed many doubting prizes in 
the form of rich elder sons who 
had hung back in prosaic drawing- 
rooms. Lionel wished the world 
to see and admire his choice; 
he encouraged Gwendoline in 
every way to enjoy the riches he 
had placed at her command. What 
was the good of all his money un- 
less this young wife he adored was 
perfectly happy ? All her entrancing 
sweetness, her gratitude, her graces, 
and gentleness made his existence 
one long rapture passed at her 
side. To have her near him, to 
meet those irresistible eyes, to 
steal a kiss or touch her hand, to 
talk to her with tenderness or pas- 
sion, awoke such joy as he thought 
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was impossible to find on earth; 
and Gwendoline fancied she had 
entered some new and wonderful 
land, where care and sorrow could 
never enter, where people were all 
kind, amiable, conciliatory. 

She was dressed to-night for the 
ball in her own house, some natural 
flowers in her hair, and lilies and 
roses forming her douguet de corsage, 
when she read the account of the 
shipwreck Dollyso earnestly desired 
might not meet her eyes, for this 
night at least. Ais name among 
the list of the wrecked! Madlle. 
Josephine had just brought her 
mistress in a small cup of coffee, as 
Gwendoline waited for the arrival 
of her guests, when she saw the pal- 
lor of her cheek ; and then, to her 
maid’s alarm, the paper fell from 
her hand, and she burst into a sud- 
den uncontrollable passion of tears. 
Ah, where were the calm indiffer- 
ent feelings she had once believed 
had made her into a sensible com- 
monplace woman of the world, 
going through receptions as through 
performances? What is this min- 
gling of indescribable emotions 
that can find no words? Dead? 
Drowned ? Suffocated by the cruel 
sea, just as he was coming home 
again, and the hands that had 
clasped hers tossed with shells or 
spars at the waves’ mercy, his body 
drifting, ever drifting, or crushed 
and maimed past all resemblance ! 

She knew, then, by this remorse, 
this pain, that she still remembered 
him. The trance of her peace 
was broken. What was she but 
selfish, vain, idle, living only for 
the world she had once despised? 
A yearning to behold him again, 
to hear his voice and meet his 
gaze, so possessed her, it was only 
by a great effort she could preserve 
a semblance of outward calmness 
and check her tears. It seemed 
as if she had sent him to his 
doom. 

‘ Miladi has had bad news,’ said 
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the maid, lingering, her sympathy 
as well as her curiosity aroused. 

Gwendoline turned away, every 
nerve shattered, and covered her 
face. 

‘You can do nothing for me,’ 
she said quietly, speaking like 
some one so stunned and paralysed 
that speech is beyond them ; ‘ only 
keep Miss Carrington away from 
me, please, for a few minutes.’ 

She shrank from the thought of 
meeting her half-contemptuous dis- 
like, or being exposed to any severe 
cross-examination. 

‘I can take her up vun of zie 
pauper shildren vich vaits in zie 
kitchen,’ suggested Josephine ; ‘ it 
did steal some money, and there is 
vun great row.’ 

‘Ah, do,’ said Gwendoline, for 
once indifferent to the sins and 
sorrows of the poor. ‘Keep her 
away from me a little while.’ 

For at certain times and seasons 
Gwendoline dreaded her strong- 
minded, sister-in-law. Miss Car- 
rington found she could not have 
everything so much her own way 
in the house as she desired. The 
widows had only visited her surrep- 
titiously in the autumn, when the 
host and hostess were away yacht- 
ing. Gwendoline followed Lionel’s 
wishes on this point ; so she had, 
not exactly an enemy, but a cold 
and cautious critic of her every 
action, in her relative. Perhaps 
Miss Carrington had heard some 
of those whispers in society, those 
shapeless rumours that Gwendo- 
line’s heart had never been Lionel’s. 
Anyway, she had resolved to watch 
her, and ascertain the truth. The 
first to arrive was Dolly, followed 
by Hugh ; and Gwendoline cried 
a little over her sister’s shoulder, 
as she had cried years ago in the 
nursery, after some unjust punish- 
ment, deaf to Dolly’s well-meant 
consolation. 

‘Of course, I know what’s up- 
set you, Gwen,’ said Dolly, fling- 
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ing off her swansdown mantle. ‘I 
came early, hoping to be of use. 
I was so afraid we should have a 
scene ; so unfortunate to-night, too, 
isn’t it? I always did hate the 
sea. But nobody must know of it 
for the world. Fancy what a talk 
it would make if Mrs. Carrington, 
just after her presentation, too, at 
Court by the Dowager Duchess of 
Grandcourt, should be found in 
tears because she’s heard—’ 

Gwendoline raised her large and 
lustrous eyes, and wished she was 
poor and alone, that she might 
give vent to her grief. She was as 
much on guard as possible, having 
early learnt self-restraint, and let 
Dolly powder her cheeks and 
rearrange the little short disordered 
curls on her forehead, and kiss 
and pet her in her most consoling 
way. Dolly, as usual, thought it 
all most absurdly over-strained, 
feeling certain that her sister ought 
to have led a slow humdrum life 
in the country, where all the moral 
virtues could have had full play, 
and where Poverty, coming in at 
the door, would not have viewed 
Love and his wings at the window. 
Hugh, looking very grave, shook 
hands with Gwendoline, and said 
it was a bad business—awful pity 
—nice fellow, too—deserved a 
better fate. 

‘And do you think it possible 
I can dance to-night ? whispered 
Gwendoline, sinking back in her 
chair and lifting her hands to her 
brow. ‘O God, dead! and I—I 
am here, dressed like this, trying 
to be lively ? 

‘Don’t, dear, give way ; be brave 
for our sakes,’ faltered Dolly, 
thinking of Lady Hester and their 
fears. The spirit is a wild free 
thing ; they might mould her and 
tame her as far as possible to their 
wishes, but they could not control 
the workings of the heart. 

‘I have never thought much of 
praying lately,’ muttered Gwendo- 
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line, rising to her feet and walking 
slowly up and down the floor ; 
‘ but to think he is dead makes me 
frightened—that he is still restless 
and unhappy ; and O, Dolly, if it 
should be my fault! He talked 
so strangely when we parted; he 
blamed me, and then he forgave 
me; but I hear his reproaches 
still. “If I die,” he said, “ be- 
loved, your face will be the last I 
see.”” And was it so, I wonder ?’ 

Dolly shrank before this remorse 
that was beyond her comprehen- 
sion. She was rather glad when 
Lileth, in cream droché and silk, 
her face aglow with pleasurable 
expectation, arrived ; and Gwendo- 
line, who went out on the terrace 
for air, managed, by degrees, to 
recover composure, so that none 
guessed the struggle of her secret 
thoughts. 

‘Fancy her going on like this ! 
whispered Dolly to Eric, who had 
been made au fait of things, and 
was in one of his adoring moods 
again. ‘ Quite too shocking.’ 

* Ah, that sort of love is a bore, 
you know; doesn’t pay, and re- 
minds one of Greek tragedy,’ 
muttered Eric, feeling more than 
he liked to show. 

‘It’s quite beyond you,’ said Dolly 
a little pettishly. ‘ You would get 
over anything.’ 

‘Let me find you an ice, Mrs. 
Desmond,’ he said, wisely chang- 
ing the conversation; ‘one of 
your favourite vanilla creams. Do!’ 

The vagueness of romance, and 
the enthusiasm of its dreams, are 
nothing by the side of refreshing 
mouthfuls. 

Dolly tripped lightly away on 
his arm, hoping poor dear Gwen 
was better by this time; and, as 
more guests had arrived, dancing 
began in earnest, and people were 
told their hostess had a fearful 
headache, in consequence of too 
much racketing and so many late 
hours; and the light laughing, 
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flirting, and joking went on as 
usual, 

Reginald, who was very fond of 
Gwendoline, and meant to marry 
Miss Carrington when poor Muriel, 
who was doomed, left him a for- 
lorn widower, entered the drawing- 
room with Lionel, and played at 
whist with some wealthy mer- 
chants, who preferred cards to any- 
thing. Lionel had not yet heard 
of his cousin’s death; he saw the 
slight graceful figure of his young 
wife in her soft white draperies a 
few yards distant, and nodded to 
her as he went on with the game. 

‘The ice was so refreshing,’ 
muttered Dolly, as Eric, leading 
her from the refreshment-room, 
placed his arm round her for a 
valse; and she thought his coat 
quite perfection; it fitted without 
a wrinkle. Valsing still remained 
to them like other pleasant things, 
and Hugh was never jealous now ; 
he had a rational attachment for 
his beautiful wife, and not so much 
passion as the love that grows out 
of custom. 

‘Reminds one of old times,’ 
said Eric, touching dangerous 
ground. ‘Needless to say how 
sweet they were.’ 

*O,’ cried Mrs. Desmond, with 
her little hard, well-practised, 
society laugh, clear as a peal of 
bells, ‘don’t be sentimental, please ! 
I want to talk to you about Ascot. 
What did you think of some of 
the women inthe Royal Enclosure ? 
I see Lady Lamburne and her 
daughters were not there.’ 

Dolly, who was nothing if not 
naughty, had wished to back Ben 
Bolt for a ruinous sum ; but Eric 
told her one in the family was 
enough to go in for little games at 
cards and that sort of thing, and 
Hugh might be seriously angry 
and spoil all their fun if she tried 
him too far. 

‘I must say they seemed a mixed 
crew,’ laughed Eric. 
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Lionel had never cause to be 
jealous of his young wife, or even 
once remonstrated with her on 
any folly ; his absolute trust in her 
was seldom disturbed by any sug- 
gestion or innuendo of his sister ; 
but Miss Carrington, who was 
chatting with Reginald Treverton, 
noticed the anxiety and illness 
in Gwendoline’s appearance, and 
drew his attention to the sudden 
change. Then Reginald, who had 
heard of Valentine’s death, remem- 
bered what Dolly had told him, in 
strictest confidence, of course, and 
drew his own conclusions. Poor 
child! She was so young, so fresh 
and guileless, so thoroughly affec- 
tionate and unworldly, and had 
done so much for Muriel in her 
illness, that he longed to say a few 
comforting words. And Gwendo- 
line, during these tortured hours, 
understood that pain is intensified 
during brilliant scenes of gaiety 
and mirth; that life is never so 
terrible as when we have to lament 
the loss of one we have loved, 
amid scenes of pleasure, while the 
heart throbs and the eyes ache, 
and we still have to smile. 

* You are looking very ill, Gwen- 
doline,’ her uncle said; and his 
words were hardly clear to her 
dull wandering senses. ‘Come 
and leave this hot atmosphere, 
and have a cup of coffee.’ 

She took his arm mechanically ; 
but the sadness in the delicate 
firm face could scarcely be masked. 
She wanted to be able to grieve 
for the dead man, whose last acts 
of bravery endeared his memory 
still more; and here, amid all this 
luxury, elegance, this odour of 
flowers, and strains of music, she 
felt feverish, overwrought. 

‘I hope they won't stay very 
late,’ she said wearily, uncon- 
sciously crushing the lilies and 
roses in her bouquet de corsage. 

Was this the result of mere fa- 
tigue and excitement? Reginald 
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thought not. He feared she could 
hardly bear the strain. There had 
been always something so sweet 
and noble in her nature and beauty 
that the pathos in her deep eyes, 
the vibrating pain in her young 
voice, affected him with sincere 
regret. He remembered the day 
when she had followed him to the 
park-gates, as he was leaving Hil- 
lingford Towers to enter Mr. Car- 
rington’s office, and had begged 
him to accept some money her 
father had just given her; and if 
Reginald had since returned it to 
her, in the shape of a handsome 
gold bracelet, the affectionate kind- 
ness of the deed, that had saved 
him many anxious hours, could 
never be forgotten. 

‘I will make your excuses, my 
dear,’ he said gently; ‘and Miss 
Carrington can do all the honours.’ 

Reginald had two sides to his 
character. The socialistic, philo- 
sophic, unconventional scribbler— 
the thoughtless spendthrift, who 
had followed any beckoning—could 
now be hardly recognised in the 
genial man of the world and 
business: so true it is there are 
the elements of reformation in 
nearly every thinking human being. 
His recent severe lessons in want 
had at least taught him the folly 
of relying on help from relations, 
if nothing else. 

‘Lionel likes me to be here, 
uncle Reginald ; and I don’t want 
to appear ill, so as to distress him.’ 

‘You needn't dance, of course, 
if you don’t feel inclined.’ 

‘I want you to stay with me,’ 
she said, laying a detaining arm on 
his. ‘Don’t think me very selfish, 
please ; but if you could only keep 
me from thinking! Talk to me, 
and tell me about the children. 
How is my dear boy Regy? I 
sha’n’t forget him at school.’ 

‘ Have you heard anything that 
has distressed you, Gwendoline?’ 

Her lips quivered; she turned 
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away her head. At that moment 
a young lady was being led to the 
piano to sing—a showy-looking 
girl, with arms like a servant, about 
whom the gentlemen crowded, and 
who wore her coiffure a l'enfant, 
and was supposed to have great 
creative genius. 

‘I hope we shall have a good 
supper,’ she whispered to her cha- 
peron, ‘if I’ve to exert myself 
over this beast of a song, that al- 
ways tries my middle notes. I 
ought to be well fed, especially as 
I’m not paid. 

‘They always feed well here,’ 
the chaperon answered reassur- 
ingly. ‘Their connections are 
splendid. Old Lady Drysdale has 
just offered you a guinea for her 
matinée,’ 

So the curls waved graciously, 
the large eyes travelled pensively 
to the gentlemen’s faces, the eye- 
glass was readjusted, and every- 
body was hushed into silence. 

In Gwendoline’s present mood, 
‘The Wrecked Hope,’ with all its 
mournful meaning, was inevitably 
fatal. When the singer’s rich con- 
tralto notes plaintively delivered 
these words to the descriptive ac- 
companiment, 

‘ And a wave-washed form upheaving 

At times to the moon's chill beams, 

Around which the wild breeze wanders, 

And the gray gull wheels and screams,’ 
Gwendoline shrank and trembled 
in helpless pain. 

‘Take her away, uncle Regi- 
nald,’ whispered Dolly, who came 
up hastily. ‘I know she can never 
bear it.’ ‘ 

‘ That’s fetched ’em,’ sighed the 
singer, amid deafening applause. 

Hugh and Eric both stood at the 
door, thinking of their old friend 
and comrade, as Gwendoline passed 
them on her uncle’s arm, her face 
pale and set. 

‘ Poor little girl! we know what 
that means,’ said Eric. ‘She’s all 
heart. She must have cared for 
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Val, after all. No wonder Ze cut 
up so rough over it.’ 

‘ What an unfortunate song, too, 
for her to hear! There seems a 
fate in these things,’ muttered 
Hugh. ‘The kindest thing we can 
do will be to break up the party 
early.’ 

‘ Mrs. Desmond’s name is down 
for one more valse with me,’ said 
Eric, going in search of her. ‘ After 
that, we'll leave as soon as you 
like.’ 

There was a dazzling brilliance 
in Dolly’s beauty to-night that 
Eric’s trained eye perceived and 
appreciated. 

* Really, Gwendoline,’ said Miss 
Carrington, coming upon her sud- 
denly, ‘ you’re knocking up at last ! 
I always said you never could 
stand so much of this sort of thing 
as Dolly.’ 

‘I am engaged to you for the 
Lancers, am I not, Miss Carring- 
ton? said Reginald, coming to the 
rescue, and anxious to save his 
niece any closer questioning. 

‘If I might be excused,’ said 
Gwendoline, feeling so faint she 
was afraid her strength was really 
failing. ‘There seems a mist be- 
fore my eyes.’ 

Miss Carrington, coquetting with 
Reginald, was in an amiable mood. 
She had just presented him with 
the latest thing in ‘crooks’ suit- 
able for the Park. She would 
have him more to herself were 
Gwendoline disposed of. 

‘Go, dear,’ she said affection- 
ately, ‘go to bed, and no one will 
think anything strange. I can see 
by your looks you are quite 
knocked up.’ 

And Gwendoline went. She 
did not summon her maid. She 
sat down by her dressing-table, 
and buried her face in her hands, 
She was alone at last with her 
thoughts. . For the thousandth 
time, at least, she wished she was 
like Dolly—like others of her 
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world—butterflies flitting in the 
gay sunshine of pleasure, who feel 
nothing. She drew the flowers 
slowly one by one from her hair, 
and shook it over her shoulders, as 
she damped a sponge with cold 
water and laid it on her burning 
temples. It was her nature and 
temperament to weep, but to-night 
no tears came. She threw herself, 
dressed as she was, on her bed, 
and hid her face on the lace-edged 
pillow. The room was in semi- 
darkness, and quite still. How 
thankful she was for the silence! 

Her dog crept to her and licked 
her hand, as it hung down by her 
side. The vision of the little 
golden-haired child whom Valen- 
tine had saved, telling him he was 
not frightened, and had said a 
prayer, was mirrored in her mind 
with indescribable clearness. The 
sinking ship, the lowered boats, 
the fearful waves dashing over the 
deck, sweeping him away who 
ought to have lived, and ready to 
engulf all who were at their mercy 
—were pictured by a vivid ima- 
gination, intensifying every horror 
and all the pathos of the scene. 
Her face turned to the wall, she 
had not perceived her husband’s 
entrance—her husband, who was 
daily growing dearer to her—till 
he hung over her, and touched her 
arm. Gwendoline unconsciously 
shrank from his embrace. A sort 
of awe of him oppressed her. 
Would he ever judge her harshly ? 

‘My darling, what does all this 
mean? he said, gently sitting 
down by her side, and lowering the 
lamp-light. 

He had not witnessed the force 
of her sorrow. Valentine, dead, 
was now a sacred memory. She 
had been lying white and still as 
he entered, her face buried be- 
neath the pillow’s laces. His great 
love seemed to give her a fresh 
stab; the blood rushed to her 
brow, for deep down in her young 
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heart was a strange awakening to 
his influence—a clinging that, spite 
of her present remorse and pain, 
was only vaguely intelligible ; such 
as may affect us when, in looking 
at some exquisite landscape, and 
the transitory changes of its shade 
and shine, we pause to recall 
deeper realities than the pictured 
scene. 

A tremulous awe stole over her 
as she heard his voice. It seemed 
to hold censure, for all its calm- 
ness ; or was it that she felt shocked 
and startled at the violence of her 
grief? And was it grief so much 
as remorse? What was this in- 
extricable confusion of thought 
and memory? Could a cloud 
come between her and Lionel? 
She was capable of deepest, wildest 
love; her nature craved it, and 
she was torn now in a struggle she 
could not understand. 

‘I am only so tired, so very 
tired,’ she faltered ; ‘and so asked 
Letitia to make it all right with 
every one. You don’t mind my 
leaving our guests ?” 

A thrill, that was between pain 
and pleasure, swept through her as 
his lips met hers, and he smoothed 
the hair from her brow. There 
are women who must love the man 
they live with, and who cherishes 
them, as naturally as flowers love 
the light. 

And then again she wondered if 
he would ever know she had de- 
ceived him? That grand chiselled 
face could look hard and cruel. 
And yet she could not help any- 
thing. Her rapid imagination pic- 
tured a future terrible in its con- 
flicts. Why should the lures of 
love and hope be permitted to en- 
chant if only pain and disappoint- 
ment are the result ? 

‘Mind, I am only grieved you 
fancied yourself equal to the exer- 
tion of appearing atall to-night ; and 
now I have something to tell you, 
dear, that I am sure you will be 
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glad to hear. I left Hugh and 
Eric drinking a bottle of cham- 
pagne over the news.’ 

Gwendoline sat up, palpitating, 
perplexed ; her large eyes fixed on 
her husband’s face; her pulses 
beating. He rose and kissed her 
cheek, gazing at her in silent ad- 
miration. 

‘What news? she said, trem- 
bling in every limb. 

‘It seems there was a report 
that Valentine was wrecked in the 
Galway Castle. I’ve been too 
busy to look at the papers to-day 
—been worried with bad news from 
China ; but I think this last intelli- 
gence sets all our fears at rest.’ 

She took the paper from his 
hand without a word, 

‘Turn up the lamp; I cannot 
see,’ she said, in a dry husky voice. 

‘Lionel,’ called his sister, ‘ where 
are you? Come down to supper. 
If she has a headache, the child is 
better left alone; and I'll send 
Josephine up with some jelly by 
and by.’ 

‘Good-bye for the present, then,’ 
he said, moving softly across the 
floor. ‘I thought you would be 
pleased to hear he was saved.’ 

‘ To hear he was saved !? Gwen- 
doline sprang up, and, standing by 
her dressing-table, read the follow- 
ing announcement : 


‘Our Dover correspondent tele- 
graphed this morning: “ The Royal 
Mail Company have received a 
telegram announcing that the first 
officer, Morrison, of the Galway 
Castle, and Captain Hilliard, of 
the —th, whose coolness and bra- 
very saved many valuable lives 
that must otherwise have been 
lost, have both landed at Lisbon, 
having been picked up by a pass- 
ing vessel. Captain Hilliard, who 
was a magnificent swimmer, had 
been eight hours in the sea ere 
assistance arrived, and was rescued 
in a perfectly exhausted condition. 
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The first officer had managed to 
secure a lifebuoy ere he was swept 
away.’ 


She read it over twice; and 
when Mademoiselle Josephine en- 
tered with some jelly and cham- 
pagne on a tray, she found Mrs. 
Carrington lying insensible by the 
side of her bed, a piece of paper 
tightly clasped in her hands. The 
revulsion of overwrought feeling 
had been more than she could 
bear. 

The maid took the liberty of 
reading that printed paragraph. 

‘Fainted, mon Dieu! she ex- 
claimed. 

Satisfied that at last she was on 
the point of making extraordinary 
discoveries, since the third person 
necessary to complete the dramatis 
persone in conjugal melodrama 
would shortly arrive on the scene 
—the third person who accounted 
for that singular fainting—she 
proceeded to revive her mistress, 
and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing her eyes open. Mademoi- 
selle Josephine readily understood 
things. She had been once a paid 
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spy in her delle France, and had 
tracked a certain Madame Coralie, 
described in official books as 
‘ voleuse,’ with such success that 
the head of the criminal depart- 
ment in Paris used to say with a 
sigh, after she had left, ‘ C’é#ait 
la plus gentille de mes chattes, as 
the mice, no doubt, found to their 
cost. She drew an augury from 
this little scene favourable to her 
future; for she had read every 
word of the wreck, had seen Gwen- 
doline’s emotion, and easily put 
two and two together. Mrs. Car- 
rington was a delightful mistress, 
kind and amiable, if a trifle too 
innocent, too girlish, to be quite 
profitable to her maid; but the 
enigma was understood now. The 
banished soldier, about whom Miss 
Heath had thought so painfully 
on her wedding-day, was coming 
home. Mademoiselle Josephine 
adored /es militaires, and had read 
Boccaccio ; and humming a stanza 
of ‘Ca ira’ as she went down- 
stairs, startled the quiet German 
valet, Lohr, by suddenly crying 
‘Vive lamour! in his ear as he 
smoked his cigarette. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE STRANGE STORY OF MY UNCLE FOHN. 


My uncle John was a remarkable 
man. Perhaps I, who now enjoy 
the possession of his large fortune, 
should be the last to make his 
strange story public property; but 
he has recently left this world for 
a better one, where literature hath 
no place, and where, consequently, 
he can neither be offended nor 
amused at my recital of his pecu- 
liarities. 

My uncle John was a bachelor, 
and lived in a small house in a 
London suburb, with no compan- 
ion nor friend save an elderly 
widow, his housekeeper. He rare- 
ly left his house. Perhaps once a 
month he took a brisk solitary 
walk on a common hard by Whit- 
tington Villas He divided his 
time chiefly between gardening 
and reading, and it was as a read- 
ing man that he exhibited his 
most eccentric eccentricity. He 
had one saying which may be taken 
as his mental keynote. ‘Let me,’ 
he once remarked to me, some- 
what after the manner of Fletcher 
of Saltoun, ‘support the comic 
literature of the country, and I 
care not who takes in the Dai/y 
Telegraph. A nation’s true his- 
tory,’ he continued, ‘is to be found 
in the comic newspapers, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by an occasional 
shilling publication in yellow-paper 
covers.’ 

For twenty years my uncle John 
had never—at least, so ran the 
legend in our family—read a line 
in a serious journal, nor a page in 
a serious book. Heheld no com- 
munication with any one except 
Mrs. Wiggles, his housekeeper, and 
his conversations with her were, as 


I afterwards discovered, of the 
briefest and most uninteresting 
nature. 

I was twenty-six years of age 
when I succeeded in gaining ad- 
mission to my uncle’s house, 
Every relative of the old man’s had, 
from time to time, failed signally 
in his or her attempts to break 
through the barrier of reserve set 
up by uncle John, and it was only 
through an accident that I hit 
upon a plan for softening the old 
man’s heart. 

I had been for a short time a 
contributor to a humorous weekly, 
which shall be nameless. I was 
never inside the editorial offices of 
this journal but once, and on that 
occasion the editor, after a short 
conversation of a business charac- 
ter, said, ‘By the way, I have 
rather a curious letter here; I 
should think the writer is a lunatic ; 
and, strange to say, his surname is 
the same as your own, Mr. Whit- 
tington—nota very common name 
nowadays. Most likely the writer 
isa relative of yours,’ suggested 
the editor, with a sinister smile, 
handing me a note. I looked at 
the address, then at the signature. 
‘My uncle John! I cried. ‘ Per- 
haps you would not object to my 
having a loanof this?’ ‘I'll make 
you a present of it, with pleasure,’ 
said the editor; ‘I was about to 
fling it into the waste-paper basket 
when your name was sent in to me. 
It isn’t good enough to make 
comic “copy.”’ I brought uncle 
John’s note home, and read : 


‘ Sir,—Since your estimable jour- 
nal was started I have been a con 
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stant subscriber to it, and I thank 
you now for the fund of wholesome 
information which you, in your 
goodness of heart, think advisable 
to disseminate periodically through- 
out the habitable globe. My ob- 
ject in now writing to you is, to 
call your attention to the fact that, 
on many occasions, allusion has 
been made in your paper to the 
death of Queen Anne. Now, sir, 
this estimable lady must be defunct 
at least a quarter of a century ; but, 
perhaps, through pressure of work, 
you have lost sight of this fact. 
It annoysme very much when I read 
again and again that the good lady 
isno more. All your subscribers 
must be aware of the fact by this 
time ; if not, they must be a pack 
of brainless asses. 
‘ Yours very respectfully, 
‘JoHN WHITTINGTON.’ 


‘The old idiot!’ I murmured, 
as I was about to make pipe-lights 
of theepistle. ‘But stop!’ I cried, 
‘he is enormously rich. Is not 
this a splendid chance to plant my 
feet upon the domestic hearth at 
Whittington Villa, and perhaps put 
money in my purse? At least, let 
me have a try for it.’ 

Accordingly, I sat down and 
wrote a note to uncle John, saying 
I had (a very white lie) been com- 
missioned by the editor of —— to 
reply to his note, and that, with his 
(my uncle John’s) permission, I 
should wait upon him with refer- 
ence to his remonstrance. I also 
begged to remind him of the fact 
that I was still his devoted nephew 
Richard. 

By return of post I received a 
reply, saying that, in this solitary 
instance, Mr. John Whittington 
would break through his usual cus- 
tom, and would grant me an audi- 
ence at seven o'clock on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening. He made 
no remark about our relationship. 

When I reached Whittington 
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Villa on Sunday evening, it jwas 
dusk, and the housekeeper, when 
she learned my name, said I was to 
be sent up-stairs to her master, who 
would receive me in the library. 
A gruff voice cried, in answer to 
my tap at the door, ‘ Bust it in, 
sonny 

‘Hallo! I said, ‘here’s a sur- 
prise in store for me! We always 
thought uncle John was a hateful 
cantankerous old numskull ; why, 
the man must be a humorist of the 
very firstAmerican water! ‘“ Bust 
it in, sonny !” is surely American.’ 

‘ All right, old hoss,’ I said, as I 
turned the handle; ‘here we are 
again Had my limbs been a little 
more supple, I should most likely 
have entered in the double-somer- 
sault fashion. 

I was quite astonished to dis- 
cover, seated at a small table in 
the centre of a room, a little wizen- 
ed old man, whose countenance 
bore the most vacant and foolish 
appearance it had ever been my 
lot to witness. Surely, I reflected, 
this odd-looking creature has not 
a single particle of humour in his 
composition ! 

Now, rightly or wrongly, I have 
always prided myself on being able 
to detect in the human counten- 
ance the smallest trace of humour 
or love of humour; or, in the hu- 
man frame, the presence of intoxi- 
cants. It may be said that most 
men of the world are gifted with 
this latter faculty of observation ; 
but most positively I assert they 
are not. The faculty is one which 
no amount of study or experience 
can teach a man. You may, in 
defiance of the Horatian maxim, 
make a poet; you may make a 
painter ; you may make a musi- 
cian; you may make an actor ; in 
fact, you may mould the human 
intelligence into almost any shape ; 
but you cannot educate man to 
the standard of being able to de- 
tect, at a glance, a brother in 
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liquor. The faculty is a gift of the 
gods, a special endowment of the 
higher powers. 

‘ My uncle John,’ I said, ‘ has no 
humour, and, moreover, he is a 
total abstainer.’ 

The library, which was situated 
on the first floor, was the largest 
apartment in Whittington Villa. 
There was scarcely space to walk 
round the table and chair—the 
only articles of furniture in the 
library—which stood in the centre 
of the room, as the floor was liter- 
ally bending beneath its weight of 
old newspapers, piled all around 
like the seats in a travelling circus, 

My uncle John was reading that 
excellent pennyworth, the Detroit 
Free Press, when first my eyes 
rested upon him. Apparently he 
took no notice of my entrance. A 
small reading-lamp, surmounted 
with a green-paper shade, lay on 
the table, and as the light was 
directed fully on the newspaper 
which my uncle John was absorbed 
in, and as the shutters of the old- 
fashioned window were carefully 
closed, the room was almost in total 
darkness. 

After a few moments’ silence, I 
heaved a deep sigh. Uncle John 
started violently. 

‘Go West, young man, go West. 
Take H. Greely’s advice, stranger,’ 
he said. 

‘Uncle!’ I interrupted. 

‘Shut your tarnation trap!’ he 
snarled. 

‘Mr. Whittington, I came here 
to see you with regard to a com- 
plaint of yours about Queen 
Anne.’ 

‘The Queen!’ broke in uncle 
John, a feeble ray of intelligence 
passing over his face. ‘ She should 
have died hereafter! Bully for you. 
But why rake up old animosities ? 
Let the dead past bury its dead.’ 

I saw plainly the old man was 
absurdly imbecile; and I remem- 
bered, of course, all I had heard 
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about him from time to time. 
About twenty years ago he first 
began to develop those symptoms 
of insanity which characterised 
him in after life. He had always 
been an inveterate reader; but 
when he was forty-five he suddenly 
eschewed all literature of a seri- 
ous nature, and read nothing but 
humorous books and humorous 
papers. As he took in everything 
new that appeared from time to 
time in the shape of comic litera- 
ture, and as the number of comic 
books and newspapers began to in- 
crease and multiply rapidly during 
the past quarter of a century, my 
uncle John’s intellect gradually 
grew more and more distorted. 
This I had heard when quite a 
boy ; but the story made then but 
little impression upon me. Now 
the whole truth was patent to me. 
The old mau held no intercourse 
with the outer world, and for 
twenty years had derived all his 
knowledge of the proceedings of 
that outer world from comic litera- 
ture alone. 

‘Good gracious!’ I murmured, 
as I closed the door of uncle John’s 
library behind me, ‘ what a terrible 
condition of mind that poor old fel- 
low must have arrived at!’ 

Mrs. Wiggles, a round - faced 
motherly-looking old soul, met me 
in the hall, and asked, 

‘Well, how did you find the 
master, sir?” 

‘Really,’ I replied, ‘as I know 
absolutely nothing of his ordinary 
sayings and doings, or of his ordi- 
nary appearance, I can scarcely 
pass an opinion. It seems to me, 
Mrs. Wiggles, that my uncle’s 
bodily and mental condition is an 
alarming one. Tell me, does a 
doctor ever see him ?’ 

‘Lor’ bless you, frequent, sir! 
The day as he wrote to you, the 
doctor was here, and the poor 
gentleman had one of what they 
calls his lose’em intervals—’ 
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‘Lucid, Mrs. Wiggles,’ I inter- 
rupted. 

‘Well, it’s all the same,’ said 
Mrs. Wiggles. ‘And we thought 
as when he broke through one of 
his customs for the first time about 
not seeing folks from year’s end to 
year’s end in a friendly way, why, 
we thought as he was coming round 
handsome. But he began to read 
a book with rhymes in it after 
doctor went; and when he reads 
things of that kind—which is very 
rare indeed—it makes him worser 
nor ever.’ 

‘Things of what kind, Mrs, 
Wiggles ?” 

‘Well, sir, he’s fairly quiet and 
sensible, in a sort of way, you 
know, when he sticks to his old 
fancy about them funny papers 
with the queer pictures in ’em; 
but, on a very odd time indeed, he 
picks up a book which was sent 
here once through mistake, and 
which, I believes, is what you calls 
Gems of Poetry, or something like 
that; but I don’t remember the 
names of them things well, for 
my memory, young sir, isn’t any of 
the best; and, you see, when he 
has them intervals (which, to my 
mind, begging your pardon, is 
worser than the diseases, as they 
say) he gets more crazier than ever 
after an hour or two at them Gems. 
Now, sir, will you tell me, what 
did he say when you went up to 
him ?” 

I told Mrs. Wiggles as nearly as 
I could recollect. 

‘Ah, sir, you see, there was 
some of them sayings of his out of 
the Gems, or whatever you calls 
them—for I’m no scholard—and 
them words which isn’t English I 
think he picks them out of them 
foreign papers, which is, I thinks, 
a shame to swindle honest people 
with ; for there’s no news in ’em. 
The only times he speaks from 
himself is when in them intervals, 
which they generally last only a 
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day or two, and that not more 
than once in about every two 
months, or three sometimes, as 
the case may be.’ 

I was beginning now to tire of 
Mrs. Wiggles’s ramblings, so, after 
a few further inquiries about my 
uncle’s peculiarities, I slipped half 
a sovereign into her hand, and 
said, 

‘Send for me at once, my good 
lady, the moment the next interval 
breaks out. Good-night!’ 

Not hearing from Mrs. Wiggles 
for three months, I determined to 
visit Whittington Villa, and trust 
to luck for gaining admittance. 
The housekeeper opened the hall- 
door for me, and said, 

‘I was thinking, sir, that I might 
be able to write for you in a day or 
sO, as master appears to be coming 
round a bit; he has had a long 
spell of it now without an interval, 
poor gentleman !’ 

‘Do you think,’ I asked, ‘there 
would be any chance of seeing my 
uncle now ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Mrs. Wiggles, 
‘we was expecting a man this 
morning to paint the front of the 
house—not that it needs a brush 
of paint, but master is always send- 
ing for what he calls the British 
workman, whether we wants him 
or no. Now, sir, if you likes to 
take off your coat and put that’ere 
watch-chain in your pocket, I’d 
send you into the garden, where 
master is taking an airing, and let 
him think as you was the painter.’ 

‘ All right,’ I replied, as I took 
off my coat and handed it to Mrs. 
Wiggles. She led me through the 
hall, and opened a coloured glass 
door. Then she cried out, 


* Master, here’s the British work- 
man as you was expecting.’ 

My uncle John was seated under 
a tree, with a copy of Fun in his 
hand. He seemed to me to look 
a little less idiotic than when I last 
had an interview with him. 
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‘Hallo, British workman!’ he 
cried. ‘Don’t you lay it on too 
thick with me. I’m up to your 
little games, British workman,’ he 
continued, folding up the copy of 
Fun, and placing it in his breast- 
pocket ; ‘you’re too hot, you are, 
for this frigid zone. Why not emi- 
grate? Why not go forth and 
meet the sun ?’ 

‘Well, guv’nor,’ I replied, giving 

my forelock a respectful tug, ‘ I’m 
game to emigrate if you're game 
to stump up, blowed if I ain’t.’ I 
thought it best to humour the old 
man. 
‘Emigration needs no money,’ 
said my uncle sharply. ‘Go to 
Manitoba with a box of lucifer 
matches, price three a penny. 
There strike a light and set fire to 
the boundless per-airie. Sow mil- 
lions of acres of first-class corn ; 
breed pigs, disseminate trichino- 
sis.’ 

‘ But, guv’nor, it requires money 
to get to this ’ere Manitoba, and 
they don’t supply a cove with corn 
and pigs and acres for nothing no- 
where as I knows on, except in 
Ireland.’ 

‘ Bunkum ? said my uncle John. 
‘Get tick, young man, from the 
noble but naked negro, until your 
corn and pigs ripen. For the rest, 
feed upon the sunflower like the 
wily zsthete—fattening but in- 
expensive diet,’ he murmured 
slowly, as if lost in thought. 

‘’Twouldn’t work, guv’nor, I 
replied ; ‘ besides, what about the 
passage-money ?” 

‘Travel by balloon, or the new 
parcels post. For further particu- 
lars see small bills, or apply to the 
gate-porter.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘there is a charge 
for that ’ere travelling, guv’nor.’ 

‘How much?’ asked my uncle 
John. 

‘A hundred pounds at least, 
guv’nor.’ 

‘Make it guineas,’ said my uncle 
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John, ‘and tell Mrs. Wiggles I 
want my walnut writing-case.’ 

I retired to the house, and gave 
Mrs. Wiggles the message. 

That good lady soon appeared 
with the writing-case, and carried 
it to my uncle. Taking a bunch 
of keys from his pocket, he slowly 
opened the writing-case, and hand- 
ed mea small canvas bag, attached 
to which was a parchment label, 
with the legend ‘One Hundred 
Guineas.’ I had no compunction 
about relieving my wealthy relative 
of some of his superfluous hoard- 
ings ; and, highly satisfied with the 
result of my interview, I tugged 
at my forelock again and said, 
‘ Thankee, guv’nor ; I’ll send you 
a specimen of the trichinosis when 
it ripens.’ 

‘Stop! said my uncle John, 
‘you appear a worthy fellow; I'll 
tell you a happy thought.’ Here 
he lowered his voice. ‘ I’ve read 
that, in Nevada, the miners grum- 
ble because they have to dig 
through twelve feet thick of solid 
silver before they reach the virgin 
gold. Now, young man, when 
your crops are sown, fly, some dark 
night, o’er the moonlit sea to 
Nevada, and collar the huge piles 
of solid silver, which lie, like the 
Pyramids of Cheops, neglected on 
the fertile banks of the Ganges. 
He-he!’ chuckled my uncle, im- 
mensely tickled by the cleverness 
of his idea. ‘Now, young British 
workman!’ he cried, ‘skedaddle, 
vamoose, as the cultivated Spaniard 
hath it!’ 

Once more I found myself in the 
hall, confronted by Mrs. Wiggles, 
who handed me my coat and hat. 

‘I think he’s coming on, sir,’ 
said she. ‘ He appears more sensi- 
ble-like to-day, but he do trouble 
his brains a lot about these what 
he calls British workmen; he’s 
always gettin’ ’em into the house 
about some foolish job which is 
not wanted in the least. Some- 
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times he gets all the furniture re- 
moved from the rooms, and has 
the brand-new wall-paper taken off 
and more: new put on, and the 
paint all painted fresh inside—not 
that it requires it. And there he 
kneels all day outside the door, 
where the men are at work, with 
his eye screwed to the keyhole, 
watching what he calls the habits 
of the strange race. It’s them 
funny papers as gives him such 
odd notions about the poor work- 
men, who are as much ord’nary 
folk as you and I are, and perhaps 
more so, if only the truth was 
knowed.’ 

Seeing that Mrs. Wiggles was 
inclined for another long rambling 
talk, I cut short the conversation 
by slipping, this time, a sovereign 
into her hand, and saying, ‘ I must 
be off now; I will look in to-mor- 
row. Next day, when I found 
myself inside Whittington Villa, 
Mrs. Wiggles met me, looking in 
brighter humour than usual. 

‘O Mr. Whittington,’ she said, 
‘master seems to be comin’ on 
splendid. He has often tried to 
prove a kind friend to the British 
workmen ; but they always laughs 
at him and puts him in a worser 
temper than ever; but you appears 
to have acted with him proper yes- 
terday. Stranger nor all, he re- 
members having got that letter of 
yours some months back, and says 
he wonders as why you don’t come 
to see him. It’s the first time in 
my experience, and I’ve been 
housekeeper here nigh on to twelve 
years, that he ever asked to see a 
friend or a relative. He seems 
more sensibler-like than ever this 
morning. You'll find him in the 
library if you walk up-stairs.’ 

I discovered my uncle John 
seated at the small table as on the 
former occasion. This time he 
was not reading, but lolled back in 
the chair, with folded arms. 

He quite startled me by the 
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sanity and the commonplaceness 
of his first remark : 

‘You are my nephew, I under- 
stand ?’ 

‘Yes, uncle,’ I replied, ‘I am 
your nephew Richard Whitting- 
ton.’ 

‘ You will be useful to me,’ said 
he. ‘What is your time worth? 

‘Well, I replied, ‘as a writer 
for the comic press, I should be 
inclined to value my time at five 
hundred pounds a day, but—’ 

‘Make it guineas,’ interrupted 
my uncle John, ringing a hand- 
bell which lay on the table. 

I had, of course, made the state- 
ment concerning the value of my 
time as a feeble kind of joke, but 
seeing my uncle did not consider 
the estimate excessive, I thought 
it best to hold my tongue. This 
course was dishonest, but natural. 

Mrs. Wiggles opened the door, 
and put in her head. 

‘ Bring me,’ said my uncle John, 
‘my large rosewood box.’ 

Mrs. Wiggles disappeared, and 
soon returned, evidently exhausted 
by the weight of her burden. 

My uncle John opened the box, 
and handed me a bulky canvas 
bag, saying, 

‘ You will find the amount cor- 
rect. You are mine for this day. 
I always like to pay in advance. 
A stitch in time is better than three 
sheets in the wind. I want you,’ 
continued my uncle, ‘to write a 
letter for me, exposing an act of 
the most wanton and disgraceful 
cruelty. Last night I read in 
Artemus Ward his Book that on 
one occasion, in order to make 
some wretched canal horses move, 
fires were lit under them.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘that act of cruelty 
was committed years ago; and in 
all probability the horses and their 
tormentors have been long since 
numbered with the immortal dead.’ 

‘No matter,’ said uncle John 
fiercely. 
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At this moment Mrs, Wiggles 
announced ‘ Dr. Bantam Cox.’ 

A little dapper man, holding his 
head very high in the air, entered 
the library. 

‘Allow me,’ said my uncle, ‘to 
introduce my nephew, doctor.’ 

We bowed. 

Dr. Cox appeared very much 
surprised, and whispered to me, 

‘Extraordinary change for the 
better in your uncle; never saw 
him so well before.’ 

My uncle turned to me and 
said, 

‘ Nephew, would you mind leay- 
ing the doctor and me alone for a 
few moments ?” 

I went down-stairs, and found 
my way to the garden. 

In about a quarter of an hour I 
was joined by Dr. Cox. 

‘*Pon my life,’ said the little 
man, ‘this is most extra-ordinary ! 
I am amazed; I have attended 
your worthy uncle for seven years, 
and never yet saw him like this. 
It is positively astounding. He is 
always perfectly harmless, and, 
for a man of his disordered intel- 
lect, remarkably acute about money 
matters; but his conversation and 
general appearance to-day are 
something to wonder at!’ 

I felt very much inclined to 
laugh, considering my experience 
of my uncle’s acuteness about 
money matters, at Dr. Cox’s re- 
mark. 

‘If he goes on like this,’ con- 
tinued the little doctor, ‘we shall 
pull him straight eventually, as sure 
as my name is Bantam Cox. Good- 
day!’ 

I returned to the library, and 
was shocked to discover that my 
uncle did not look nearly so well 
as when I had left him with the 
doctor. He appeared to have for- 


gotten all about the cruelty to the 
canal horses. 

* Nephew,’ said he after a long 
pause, 


‘I am _ sincerely sorry 
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to find that the heathen Chinee 
and the unreflecting gorilla are 
declared eligible for admission to 
the House of Lords. I always 
knew it would come to this ever 
since I saw that a peculiar, and I 
presume gigantic, specimen of that 
hated race—the Black Beetle—had 
been—’ 

‘ But, my dear uncle,’ I heedless- 
ly interrupted, ‘the Westminster 
Black Beetle is, I understand, an 
invention of a Mr. Harry Furniss, 
a distinguished—’ 

* You insolent, ignorant puppy !’ 
shouted my uncle fiercely. ‘ Per- 
haps, sir, you will tell me next that 
all members of Parliament are not 
niggers of late years—although,’ he 
added, lowering his voice, ‘I’m a 
little puzzled about this, for some 
newspapers don’t give them such 
coal-black faces as others. How- 
ever,’ raising his voice again, ‘I 
have always looked upon Punch as 
a respectable periodical, and when 
Punch depicts members of Parlia- 
ment as niggers, I say, sir, they are 
niggers ! 

I held my peace. 

‘I suppose,’ continued my uncle 
John, in a tone of withering sarcasm, 
‘you will also inform me that men 
covered with hair, and wearing 
enormously long tails, are not to 
be found in the heart of our great 
towns? Don’t tell me, sir, for I 
have seen pictures of the father of 
this new race. I forget for the 
moment what they call them— 
Radicals, Bradlaughites, Home 
Rulers, the Salvation Army, Postle- 
thwaites— Dear me, where is my 
memory gone? I do mix things 
up so.’ 

‘ Darwinians,’ I ventured to sug- 
gest. 

‘ That’s it ? said my uncle John. 
‘Do you know why I fear to go 
forth into the busy world?’ inquired 
my uncle, an uneasy glitter in his 
eyes. 


‘No, I replied. ‘Why? 
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‘ Because,’ he said, ‘ I should die 
of fright. The sight of lions, railway 
fiends, house-building fiends, sea- 
serpents, Moonlighters, electricians, 
dragons, Darwinians, tramway pro- 
moters, and all such wild creatures 
mixing freely with the ordinary 
people whom I in my childhood 
and middle age used to see in the 
streets, would drive me mad with 
terror. I saw the British Lion the 
other day in the costume of an 
English general—or was it Cete- 
wayo ?—I forgot these things some- 
times—and he looked so fierce and 
threatening that I felt obliged to 
shriek. By the way, did not Cete- 
wayo ride to Khiva in search of 
Cockle’s Pills ?” 

For a moment I did not know 
exactly what my uncle John could 
possibly mean, but a glance at a 
copy of Punch, which lay open on 
the table, furnished me with the 
Rosetta stone of the psychological 
mystery. ‘Messrs. Tenniel and 
Sambourne,’ I reflected, ‘what a 
deal you have to answer for!’ 

‘Yes, uncle,’ I said, in answer 
to the old man’s query about Cete- 
wayo ; ‘and on the journey home 
he discovered the milky way, and 
found it adulterated with ninety 
per cent of water.’ 

‘Worse than London milk! 
Worse even than London milk!’ 
sighed my uncle, shaking his head 
solemnly. ‘Tell me,’ said he, 
pointing to the open Pusch, ‘ must 
all men and women be at least 
eight feet high before they can be 
admitted into this Mrs.-Ponsonby- 
de- Tompkyns-and-Postlethwaite’s 
society ?” 

‘I believe so,’ I replied. ‘ But 
even eight feet is not a sufficient 
qualification. There is Maid 
Marian, and—’ 

‘Don’t!’ said my uncle harshly. 
‘I know you are going to discuss 
an abstruse geographical problem 
about the Alhambra and Holland. 
I never discuss geography. It is 
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low, only fit for first-class clerks in 
the Civil Service. Talking of the 
service—I mean the other service 
— isn’t it sad to behold distinguish- 
ed officers cutting up carcasses of 
beef and mutton in these Army and 
Navy Stores for hungry customers ? 
Do you weep much when you ob- 
serve a full general wielding the 
sanguinary cleaver ?” 

‘I assure you, uncle,’ I foolishly 
answered, ‘they do nothing of the 
sort.’ 

‘ What, contradiction again! By 
the great Childers, god of war, I 
cannot stand this. Begone! Be- 
take yourself to the place from 
whenceyou came ! Quick! presto? 

I saw my unfortunate relative 
was in a frenzy, so I thought it 
best to be off at once. 

I paid three more visits to Whit- 
tington Villa; but although my 
uncle John, strangely enough, ad- 
mitted me into his room, I found 
him on these three occasions in 
what Dr. Bantam Cox informed 
me was his normal condition. It 
would be perfectly impossible for 
me to give any record of his utter- 
ances while in his normal state of 
mind. Even if I were a verbatim 
shorthand-writer, I could not have 
carried away an accurate report. 
His conversation was utterly ab- 
surd and confusing, and was made 
up wholly of disjointed and discon- 
nected sentences from comic news- 
papers, and cheap pirated editions 
of American humorous books. 

It was so painful and perplex- 
ing to listen to the old man, that, 
following Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s example, I made a firm 
resolve (to which I have religiously 
adhered) that I would never again 
try to be ‘as funny as I can.’ 

Shortly after my last visit to 
Whittington Villa my uncle John 
died ; but prior to his death he had 
a perfectly lucid interval, and during 
that interval he made a will in my 
favour. 
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‘SHAKE a couple of reefs out of 
the main-t’gall’nt sail and fore- 
topsail, Mr. Taylor; I think she'll 
stand them.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ was the response; 
and instantly the order was re- 
peated to the boatswain, the shrill 
sound of whose pipe was quickly 
heard as its peculiar variations 
pierced the air. The hoarse shout 
of the man’s command followed 
the last note of the whistle, and 
then were seen some dozens of 
active English sailors in the act 
of swarming up the ratlins like 
monkeys, and laying out upon the 
yards, 

The first speaker was a man in 
the prime of life, square of build, 
and of powerfulframe. His clean- 
shaved face showed a countenance 
moulded in a form that denoted 
firmness of purpose and decision 
of character; yet his eyes, which 
were dark in colour and quick in 
expression, often lighted up in a 
manner which seemed to imply 
that he was ever ready to either 
indulge in a merry joke, or sympa- 
thise with words of warmest friend- 
ship. 

He was dressed in the uniform 
of an officer of the English navy. 
Upon his head was a large cocked 
hat in shape like a half-moon, and 
so placed that one corner of it 
just dropped over the front point 
of his right, while the other reclined 
over the back part of his left, 
shoulder. Straight up the front of 
this cocked hat were three rosettes 
of black silk ribbon, underneath 





which ran two lines of flat gold 
lace. His coat, which had a heavy 
turn-down collar and large lappels 
faced also with gold lace, was cut 
clear away from the two gilt but- 
tons which held it closed over his 
breast. Similar buttons ran down 
the outside seam of each side of 
the coat, having upon them the 
impress of an anchor, with a twisted 
cable surmounted bya royal crown. 
A small loose gold lace bullion 
epaulette hung over each shoulder. 
The colour of the coat was that 
dark blue which had, a few years 
previously, been authorised by his 
Majesty King George III. to be 
worn by all officers and seamen 
of his Royal Navy. A waistcoat 
of the same coloured cloth hung 
much over this officer’s hips. At 
the sides of his waistcoat were two 
huge lappeted pockets, having also 
upon them bands of gold lace and 
rows of gilt buttons. His nether 
garments were blue cloth breeches, 
ending at the knee with three gilt 
buttons in an upright line, black 
silk stockings, and black leather 
shoes with large silver buckles. 
This officer was Captain Mar- 
shall of his Majesty’s Royal Navy. 
The name and rank of the person 
who answered his order was Mr. 
Taylor, the master of the ship 
upon whose quarter-deck they were 
both standing. In appearance he 
was short, yet active and energetic. 
His face was much bronzed by 
many years’ exposure to the sun 
and sea air. With some slight 
difference in the description of the 
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gold lace upon his uniform and 
the size of his epaulettes, to denote 
his lower rank in his Majesty’s 
naval service, he was dressed in 
similar fashion to his superior. 

The ship concerning which the 
command had been given was his 
Majesty’s frigate Arethusa, after- 
wards the renowned ‘saucy’ Are- 
thusa, the fastest sailing, the tautest, 
the smartest ship in the whole of 
his Majesty’s fleets ; the frigate that, 
after the day upon which this tale 
opens—namely, the 18th of June, 
1778—took more prizes, and carried 
more dismay amongst the vessels 
of France, Spain, and Holland, 
during the long war with these 
Powers that followed the events of 
this day, than any other English 
ship afloat. 

A beautiful sight was it to see 
the tight little frigate as she now 
appeared under a cloud of canvas 
white as the driven snow, and 
careening slightly over by the force 
of the wind as it spread out her 
square-cut sails. As she dashed 
through the blue waters of the 
ocean under a fine fresh breeze, 
and gently rose and fell with the 
action of the waves, she seemed 
to push them aside in sportive de- 
light, throwing the foamy spray 
from her finely-shaped bows like 
some strong swimmer who has 
risen from his first dip in the cool 
water on a hot summer’s morn, and 
then buffets the surface of the 
element in the pleasure of his early 
enjoyment. 

The gallant ship’s decks were so 
white and clean, that one could 
have eaten from them without a 
fear that the food would be sullied 
by a speck of dirt. The long 
rows of snowy hammocks which 
ran round her quarters seemed as 
if they were a portion of the ship's 
immovable equipment, so neatly 
were they arranged in accurate 
lines. Her stanchions, highly 


polished, glistened in the morn- 
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ing’s sunlight. Her tiers of taper 
guns were painted black, and 
polished with beeswax until they 
reflected like mirrors. Her well- 
rove rigging was traced from point 
to point of her tapering masts and 
shapely yards with wondrous regu- 
larity, like the threads of some 
beautiful spider’s web as it is seen 
against the sky in the early light 
and spreading from branch to 
branch of the giant oak. 

At the moment that Captain 
Marshall spoke, the night-watches 
had been piped below ; but not to 
rest, for they knew well that other 
and more serious occupation was 
soon to be theirs. Every man on 
the upper deck stood still and 
silent at his appointed station, 
ready to obey with swift prompt- 
ness the necessary orders. 

‘ Put her off a point or two, and 
square the yards, for I notice that 
the wind has shifted a little; we 
shall then get the breeze more 
abaft,’ said the captain, as he 
watched the effect of his first 
order. 

The command was quickly exe- 
cuted, and Captain Marshall, cast- 
ing his eyes sometimes aloft, often 
in the distance ahead, seemed 
anxiously to regard the progress of 
a ship in full sail ahead, about two 
points on his larboard bow. 

‘We are overhauling her fast 
now, Mr. Taylor,’ said he; ‘run 
up the ensign.’ 

The ball of coloured bunting 
was rapidly unfurled by the signal- 
man, and in another moment the 
red flag with a white square in the 
upper left corner, having upon it 
the red cross of St. George, was 
flying at the peak of the Arethusa’s 
mizenmast. 

‘There goes her answer! cried 
out Captain Marshall with flashing 
eyes, as a tricoloured ensign ran 
up to a corresponding point in the 
rigging of a large frigate, that was 
staggering forward under every 
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stitch of canvas she could carry, 
some three or four miles ahead. 

Captain Marshall, as he stood 
upon the deck of his ship, was en- 
gaged in a chase, a particular and 
remarkable chase after a French 
frigate; a pursuit, indeed, which 
resulted in the commencement of 
one of the most terrible and dis- 
astrous wars in which this country 
was ever occupied. He was at 
that moment employed in one of 
the most extraordinary episodes 
which has ever happened in the 
history of the English as a nation. 

A more awful crisis than that 
which was pending, at the very 
moment Captain Marshall gave his 
orders, had not taken place at any 
period of the national existence. 

England was then engaged in 
that tremendous contest with her 
American colonies which ended, 
five years later, in their entire in- 
dependence, in their complete 
severance from the mother king- 
dom, and in their formation into 
the present United States of 
America. 

The Anglo-American colonies 
had formed an alliance, for moral 
and material support, with France, 
who was at that time assisting 
these colonies, not only covertly, 
but openly, notwithstanding she 
was still on terms of friendship 
with England. France, an ancient 
enemy, and ever watchful for su- 
premacy, had taken advantage of 
England’s difficulty as her own 
opportunity. 

A few months previous, in order 
to humiliate this ceuntry in the 
eyes of Europe, the French King, 
Louis XVI., had openly received 
and acknowledged as ambassadors 
from America, then an appanage 
of the British Crown, and, although 
in rebellion, still under its rule, 
three British American delegates : 
Dr. Franklin, a great man amongst 
men, who afterwards negotiated 
and signed the treaty of peace 
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which separated England and 
America for ever ; Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee. 

Diplomatic efforts had been 
made by the English Government, 
in two directions, some time before 
the delegates were received by the 
French King. The first had been 
to detach the colonists from their 
French alliance; the second had 
been to sever the French from 
their compact with the American 
colonists. Neither effort succeeded. 

In consequence of the critical 
condition into which matters were 
fast drifting in relation to France, 
and holding in view the gigantic 
and disastrous nature of the con- 
flict with the American colonies 
then in progress, the Corporation 
and a large and influential body of 
the citizens of London presented 
arescript to his Majesty the King 
of England, upon the opening of 
Parliament, drawing his most seri- 
ous attention, in a well-written 
document, to the grave nature of 
all that was taking place, to the 
ultimate result of the French sup- 
port of our American colonists, 
and of the likelihood of a fresh 
war at the same time as that in 
progress with the British colony 
of America. 

Amongst the political observa- 
tions which this notable document 
pointed out were, that not one 
friendly alliance had been form- 
ed by England for any protection 
to meet a combination against 


her by inhospitable Powers ; 
whilst, at the same moment, 
most dangerous coalitions by 


foreign States were in progress 
against this country ; in short, that 
England stood isolated and alone, 
abandoned by mankind, and with- 
out even the pretence of a friend 
to whom she could turn in her hour 
of need. She was left to fight the 
whole world, should it become 
allied against her. This remark- 
able rescript required that the 
s 
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country, all its vast interests and 
its wealth, should be protected in 
a manner adequate to the position 
of affairs. 

The councils of the Ministry then 
in power were of the most pusil- 
lanimous and undecided character. 
The rescript of the citizens of 
London created an immense sen- 
sation; yet, after many vapourings 
and vain boastings on the part of 
the Government of the day, no- 
thing whatever was done, beyond 
rendering an assurance that his 
Majesty King George would give 
effect to any measure which legis- 
lation should sanction towards the 
consummation of peace, and for 
the preservation of the kingdom. 

But quickly this indolent and 
vacillating Government was aroused 
from its apathy and indecision, and 
compelled to exert itself to imme- 
diate action. 

Louis XVI. publicly stated that 
he had effected two separate trea- 
ties with the American deputies, 
by which he had bound himself to 
assist the colonists in the most 
material manner, and had entirely 
recognised their assertion of inde- 
pendence of England; thus openly 
avowing his sympathy with their 
cause, and his object of dismem- 
bering the English colonial system, 
thereby to aim a blow at England’s 
power, her wealth, and her posi- 
tion before the eyes of all the 
world. He then directed the 
draft of these treaties to be com- 
municated to the English Govern- 
ment by his ambassador in Lon- 
don. This was done by this func- 
tionary in the most insulting 
manner. No sooner had the draft 
of these treaties been presented by 
the French ambassador, and the 
effects of his communication upon 
the English public become known 
to the French King, than he took 
a most decided step. He directed 
an immediate seizure of every 
English ship that was in a French 
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port. This was at once followed 
by a reprisal of a similar character 
by the English Government. But 
no great harm was done in either 
direction, since it so happened 
that very few vessels of either na- 
tionality were in port at the time. 
Therefore no positive breach be- 
tween the two countries took place. 
Still, these acts brought matters to 
a most important, indeed to a very 
serious, Crisis. 

War was now imminent, and 
preparations had, in the face of 
affairs as they now stood, to be 
rapidly made to meet the coming 
storm, and to secure the kingdom 
against invasion, come from what 
quarter it might. 

The tocsin of war now resounded 
throughout the whole of England, 
and every man in the country 
seemed to breathe an air that was 
impregnated with the strongest 
military ardour. The whole of the 
Militia was called out and em- 
bodied, and joined to those regular 
forces which remained at home. 
Large camps of exercise were 
formed at Winchester, Salisbury, 
St. Edmunsbury in Suffolk, and 
at Coxmeath in Kent. Above 
300,000 able-bodied men were 
soon under arms to resist any 
attempt to invade the land. 

But the eyes of the nation turned, 
as usual, upon its navy—upon 
those magnificent ships which had 
always been the country’s pride 
and hope, and upon those marine 
forces which had so long and so 
determinedly upheld in many a 
crisis the honour and integrity of 
England. 

The confidence which the coun- 
try, in this fearful time of isolation 
and self-dependence, had in the 
navy was further enhanced by the 
appointment of a certain naval 
officer to command the grand fleet 
for the Channel and Mediterranean 
which was forming at Portsmouth 
for the protection of the coasts of 
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England and her mercantile in- 
terests. 

This naval officer was Admiral 
Keppel, an officer who had re- 
ceived, so far, ‘more kicks than 
halfpence,’ so to speak. He had 
splendidly served his country in 
the late war against France under 
such men as Admiral Lord Anson, 
Admiral Lord Hawke, and others 
of excellent repute; yet, being 
without the corrupt influence of 
the age, Admiral Keppel had, up 
to the present, obtained but scant 
recognition at the hands of his 
employers, either for his acknow- 
ledged bravery or for his high 
capacity. In the navy, however, 
he was adored by all, and the 
whole force was only too rejoiced 
when it heard that this meritorious 
officer was to be in chief com- 
mand. He went to Portsmouth 
to assume his position, but, to his 
disgust and discomfiture, he found 
that the supineness and inactivity 
which had pervaded the Ministry 
had affected the department of 
the Admiralty, and that, instead of 
a well-equipped fleet being ready, 
as had been represented to him, 
he found only six sail of the line 
in a position to go to sea! 

This excellent officer, who had 
never, during a period of forty 
years’ hard service, received one 
important command, was now 
called upon, at the moment of 
supreme danger, to defend his 
country with inadequate means. 
He might, therefore, under the 
circumstances of so serious a re- 
sponsibility, have respectfully de- 
clined the task which had been 
assigned to him; yet he _ re- 
solved, like an English gentleman 
and faithful subject of his King, 
to pay previous neglect by a 
stern determination to stand by 
his country in the hour of her 
trial. He quietly pointed out to 
the King his own position and 
that of the country in relation to 
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the state of the fleet. At the same 
moment, without alarming the na- 
tion by a statement of facts, he 
made his demands upon the Ad- 
miralty with such persistent energy 
that he at last aroused that depart- 
ment to a state of activity. He 
had the satisfaction, in a few 
months, to find himself at sea with 
twenty sail of different classes of 
men-of-war, with which to watch 
Over any attempts to invade the 
country, and to protect the mer- 
chandise then passing to and fro 
across the ocean between distant 
ports. 

At the time of the opening of 
this episode, Admiral Keppel was 
cruising in the neighbourhood of 
Ushant, on the French coast, and 
was in the act of watching the 
movements of the French fleet, then 
making vast preparations in the 
harbour of Brest. 

On the 17th of June 1788, the 
day previous to that on which 
Captain Marshall gave the orders 
which commenced this episode, se- 
veral large French ships had sailed 
out and made their appearance in 
the offing, and could be perceived 
gradually creeping up to the Eng- 
lish fleet, yet without attempting 
any communication by signal or 
otherwise. They were evidently 
observing the proceedings of the 
admiral, ascertaining the armament 
of each vessel, counting his ships, 
and generally taking stock of the 
whole force: of course with ulte- 
rior motives against England and 
English interests the moment war 
was either openly or on the point 
of being declared. 

Now, therefore, so soon as he 
perceived this, Admiral Keppel 
was placed in a unique and very 
delicate position. War was not 
yet declared, nor had any act 
happened to cause an actual com- 
mencement of hostilities. The 
situation of the admiral was pain- 
ful and perplexing. He could not 
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possibly allow the French ships to 
acquire exact information concern- 
ing the character and disposition 
of his force without that great pre- 
judice or future injury to his coun- 
try which would arise from its 
possession. He could not send a 
fast despatch steamer to the near- 
est English port and telegraph to 
London for instant instructions, 
as in those days steam and elec- 
tricity were not even dreamt of. 
He could not take possession of 
the French ships, for that would 
be an act which would at once in- 
volve his country in a dreadful war, 
of which no man living could see 
the end. His position, therefore, 
at that moment was one of the 
gravest character. 

Another matter in connection 
with it was, that the admiral greatly 
wished to-obtain some information 
concerning the French naval force, 
of the strength of which he was 
utterly ignorant. This was of the 
highest importance, both to himself 
and to the country, as its posses- 
sion would greatly influence his 
own movements and the prepara- 
tions being made by the country 
in the immediate anticipation of a 
war, the full nature of which could 
be to some extent gauged by a 
knowledge of the measures of 
France. 

Admiral Keppel therefore re- 
solved upon that which seemed to 
him best, namely, to detain the 
French ships, and prevent their 
reaching a French port with the 
information they had gained about 
his own, until such time as some- 
thing more definite became known 
respecting the intentions of both 
countries. 

‘Sail to be made in chase of ships 
to the north-east,’ was the impor- 
tant signal that was seen flying at 
the masthead of the admiral’s 
flag-ship, in the latter part of the 
afternoon of the 17th of June 
1778. 
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Hundreds of blue-jackets were 
instantly swarming up the ratlins of 
every ship in the English fleet, like 
so many hives of bees let loose, 
and quickly every sail was seen 
swelling out with the rising wind, 
as the whole of the English vessels 
turned their bows in answer to their 
helms. Then the white foam 
thrown away from the sides of 
each showed that they were speed- 
ing swiftly after the now retreating 
French, who had at once perceived 
both the signal and the manceuvre. 

‘Ships come up with to be de- 
tained and brought to the fleet,’ 
was the signal next seen at the 
masthead of the admiral’s ship as 
the fleet swept on; and answering 
flags quickly appeared from corre- 
sponding points of each of the 
English vessels, telling that the 
command was understood. 

About three in the morning, 
the Milford, a fast-sailing line-of- 
battle ship, and the Arethusa, a 
small frigate, got alongside the 
Licorne, a French vessel of thirty- 
two guns, and, hailing her, politely 
requested the French captain to 
come under the stern of the 
admiral’s ship, now a considerable 
distance astern. The request was 
refused. Then the Milford fired a 
shot across the Frenchman’s bows, 
which at once caused her captain 
to stand towards the English ships 
and bring to. Then the Milford 
and the Arethusa conducted the 
Licorne into the centre of the fleet, 
which was now rapidly arriving in 
pursuit. The admiral directed 
that every attention should be paid 
to the French commander, and 
that the English ships in attend- 
ance upon her should lie close by 
until fair daylight, and see that she 
did not get away. This order was 
rigidly obeyed, and resulted in a 
most extraordinary event. 

In the mean time, the Arethusa, 
acknowledged to be the fastest ship 
in the fleet, had again put about, 
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and made chase after another 
French heavily armed frigate which 
had now got some distance away, 
and was nearly hull down. The 
Arethusa rapidly passed the slow 
line-of-battle ships in the chase, 
and was soon well ahead of those 
which were ordered to come up 
with the other French ship. 

The remarkable event to which 
allusion has been made quickly 
occurred—singularly enough, al- 
most simultaneously with ‘the first 
fight of the saucy Arethusa.’ 

As the morning’s sun rose in the 
heavens, an unexpected movement 
made by the French ship in the 
centre of the fleet caused a stir on 
board two English frigates lying 
near her, who quickly perceived 
that the Frenchman was about to 
make an effort to steal away. 

Her sails were set, her crew 
were all seen to be at quarters, and 
every preparation was observed to 
have been made for instant action. 

The sound of a_ boatswain’s 
whistle rang through the decks of 
the nearest British ship, a large 
frigate named the America, com- 
manded by Captain Lord Long- 
ford. 

The trill of the pipe was quickly 
followed by the long-drawn words 
of command of the boatswain, as he 
called, ‘All hands—to—stations,’ 
and the America’s gallant crew, as 
the drummer between decks rapped 
out the signal ‘to gun-quarters,’ 
seemed for a few moments in busy 
commotion ; then every man was 
at his post, motionless and silent. 

The guns had been cast loose 
from their tackles. Rammers and 
sponges had been taken from their 
racks, and ranged on the decks for 
immediate use. The gun crews 
stood about their weapons ready 
for action. The magazine had 
been opened. The sail-trimmers 
had manned the ropes on deck, or 
sprung to their stations in the 
tops. 
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‘ Brace the yards and stand to- 
wards the French ship,’ was Lord 
Longford’s order to the master of 
the America, who was by his lord- 
ship’s side, eagerly watching the 
movements of the Licorne. 

The usual reply of ‘ Ay, ay, my 
lord,’ was given, as the master 
raised his speaking- trumpet and 
through it shouted out the com- 
mand. 

The seamen hauled upon the 
ropes, the yards swung round, the 
helm was put up, and the America 
slowly bore towards the French 
ship. 

No order had as yet been given 
to load the guns. The moment 
was extremely critical. No war 
had commenced. A single gun 
fired in anger, a decisive move- 
ment by one of the English ships 
without orders from the admiral, 
and there would be begun an awful 
contest between France and Eng- 
land. Lord Longford saw that 
another ship of war, the Milford, 
had made a corresponding motion 
to his own, and was also drawing 
near to the Frenchman. 

It was evident that the English 
ships were showing they were not 
to be caught asleep. 

The two English vessels closed 
upon the French ship, yet with no 
intention to fire into her. Their 
actions were clearly to indicate that 
she was not to depart without 
orders to allow her to get away. 

The minutes which passed as 
the English ships bore up were 
those of great suspense ; for the 
Frenchman’s crew were observed 
to be at gun-quarters, and the men 
could be seen standing ready for 
some expected command. A tre- 
mendous fight seemed imminent. 

Lord Longford stood upon the 
hammock-nettings, the signal lieu- 
tenant on the deck below him. 
Not a sound was heard on board 
the America but the lapping of the 
light waves against her bows, as 
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she gently rose and fell with their 
action, and the soft hissing noise 
of the seething foam as it broke 
around her sides. 

‘ A signal from the admiral. Can 
you make it out?’ from his lord- 
ship to the lieutenant. 

The officer quickly raised his 
telescope, scanned with it for a 
moment the line of little flags 
which showed against the sky at 
the distant masthead of the admi- 
ral’s ship; and, as he dropped the 
glass into the hollow of his arm, 
replied, 

‘Yes, your lordship; it is to 
fire a gun across the Frenchman’s 
bows.’ 

‘Load the bow-chaser,’ was the 
instant command; but, before a 
movement could be made to exe- 
cute the order, a flash was seen, a 
roar quickly followed. A gun had 
been fired from the bows of the 
English man-of-war on the oppo- 
site quarter of the French ship. 
The shot screamed in flight across 
the forefoot of the Frenchman, and 
passed far away to seaward, striking 
the water with a heavy splash, 
rising and again touching the water 
many times, marking with a splash 
each spot as it skimmed the sur- 
face, until it finally sank beneath 
the blue waters of the ocean. 

The America's sister-ship, the 
Milford, had seen the admiral’s 
signal first, and, the swifter of the 
two in the execution of the com- 
mand, had promptly obeyed it. 

The gun so fired was the fatal 
signal for one of the longest, the 
most terrible, and the most disas- 
trous wars in which this country 
has ever been engaged. 

It was the signal-gun for a re- 
newal of a struggle which, in the 
end, was supposed to be the most 
unfortunate and humiliating in re- 
sults which had ever happened to 
England, but which has turned 
out a universal blessing to Great 
Britain and to mankind in general. 
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The termination of the renewed 
fight with America, so strangely 
begun by the firing of this gun and 
the traitorous event which quickly 
followed its flash and sound, was 
celebrated only a few months since 
at York Town, America, just 
one hundred years later, by that 
country which sought French 
aid in the endeavour to assert 
independence of its parent land. 
The British flag was saluted by 
America with every honour which 
a powerful and _ ever-increasing 
people could devise, and sur- 
rounded by stupendous monu- 
ments of their astounding energy 
and genius, in commemoration of 
the success which resulted from 
their efforts for freedom, and side 
by side with the descendants of 
those Frenchmen who had joined 
with them in their struggle, by thus 
commencing a war with England 
on their behalf this early morning 
of the 18th of June 1778. 

As the America closed towards 
the Licorne, Lord Longford, from 
his position upon the hammock- 
nettings, saw the French captain 
upon his deck, and officers at dif- 
ferent points about the vessel. 

Nearer and nearer drew the 
America. Less than half a cable’s 
length now separated the British 
ship from the Frenchman. 

‘Good-day to you! called out 
Lord Longford, in French, as he 
politely raised his cocked hat. 

‘Good-day to you also!’ replied 
the French captain. 

‘I wish to express my friendly 
salutations this morning,’ was the 
next remark from his lordship. 

‘I return your greeting, sir,’ was 
the rejoinder, ‘and wish you to re- 
ceive the assurance of my esteem.’ 

In an instant the astonished 
eyes of Lord Longford and those 
of all around him saw sheets of 
flame suddenly burst from all the 
larboard ports ofthe Licorne! There 
was instantly a terrible roar of guns, 
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a fearful sound of crashing blows, 
and the rush of shot as they sped 
through the air, followed by the 
sight of falling ropes, blocks, and 
pieces of shattered spars, as the 
America became enveloped, and 
for some moments lost to sight, in 
immense clouds of smoke. 

In a minute or two this cleared 
away, and the America’s gun crews 
could be seen in frantic haste, as 
they loaded and ran out the guns 
from her ports. 

Lord Longford was perceived to 
be still standing upon the ham- 
mock-nettings, unhurt, cool, and 
collected; but four seamen lay 
upon the deck, the blood slowly 
trickling from jagged wounds in 
their bodies, their flesh having 
been riven by pointed splinters 
which had been sent flying from 
the bulwarks, or torn by parts of 
spars as they fell divided by the 
iron shower. 

Strange it was that not a single 
man was struck by the shot which 
had crashed into the America from 
the broadside of the Licorne, num- 
bers of them having gone clean 
through the sides of the English 
ship. 

His lordship raised his hand 
high above his head, and, with won- 
derful self-command, called out, 
‘No firing without orders; signal 
to the admiral that the Licorne 
has fired into us.’ 

The lieutenant near him quickly 
selected the small rolls of bunting, 
the signalman attached them to the 
halyards, and away they went to 
the masthead, touched its cap, and 
instantly spread to the wind. 

A pause, and all on deck eagerly 
watched for the answering signal. 
It came: 

‘Send a boat on board the Li- 
corne, and bring her captain to the 
flag-ship,’ told the line of colours 
from the admiral’s ship. 

Again rang out the boatswain’s 
pipe. Its varied sounds ceased, 
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and the loud order to ‘man the 
quarter-galley’ was called. The 
boat was soon swung from its da- 
vits and lowered. It had scarcely 
touched the water when a tremen- 
dous cheer resounded fore and aft 
and from point to point of the 
America’s rigging. This was re- 
peated again and again from the 
Milford. The Frenchman had 
struck his flag in surrender! 

Away sped the boat to the Li- 
corne. In its stern-sheets was the 
first lieutenant of the America. 
The galley reached the side of the 
Licorne. The English seamen 
within the boat tossed their oars, 
the lieutenant sprang up the side 
and stood alone, sternly and un- 
dauntedly surveying the scene be- 
fore him. 

On the quarter-deck was the 
French captain in front of his 
officers. All were in full uniform, 
and fully armed. The French 
sailors stood to their guns along 
the whole length of the ship’s 
decks, with their weapons again 
loaded and run out in expectation 
of some further order. Advancing 
to the captain, and touching his 
hat, the English officer firmly 
spoke, 

‘Monsieur the captain of the 
French ship of war the Licorne is 
requested to proceed with me on 
board the English admiral’s ship. 
I have to inform him, in case of 
refusal, that measures will be at 
once taken to enforce the English 
admiral’s request.’ 

With the last of these remarks 
the French captain unceremonious- 
ly brushed past the young English- 
man, ordered two of his seamen to 
place the man-ropes for him to de- 
scend by, went down the side and 
stepped into the galley, followed 
by the English lieutenant. 

The crew of the boat pushed off 
and let fall their oars together. 

‘Give way, all,’ was the lieu- 
tenant’s order; and the galley swift- 
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ly dashed through the water towards 
the flag-ship. 

Admiral Keppel, silent and calm, 
stood on his quarter-deck awaiting 
the boat’s approach. His tall 
figure was drawn up to its full 
height. His clear-cut and resolute 
features bore an aspect of un- 
swerving firmness of purpose. 
The keen blue eyes that shone 
beneath his well-defined eyebrows 
spoke of calm decision. His 
closely compressed mouth told of 
unshaken will. 

He was surrounded by all the 
officers of his ship. The whole 
were in full uniform, and armed. 

The admiral’s vessel had beat to 
quarters the moment the crash of 
the Frenchman’s broadside had 
been heard ; and, as the Gallic cap- 
tain stepped upon her deck, so did 
he perceiye as splendid a crew as 
ever trod a plank or stood to their 
guns to fight their country’s battles 
on the seas. 

Every man seemed ready for in- 
stant action. As the French cap- 
tain turned and glanced around, 
Admiral Keppel advanced towards 
him and raised his fore and aft 
cocked hat. ‘The French com- 
mander returned the compliment 
in a similar manner. All the 
English officers touched their hats, 
and once more, with a defiant look, 
the Frenchman lifted his laced 
chapeau. 3 

With a wave of his hand the 
English admiral motioned towards 
the entrance to the companion lad- 
der which led to his cabin. The 
officers drew right and left, and the 
French captain passed between 
them and descended. Admiral 
Keppel and his captain followed ; 
the rest of his officers remained on 
the quarter-deck to await the result 
of the interview. 

‘ Be seated, sir,’ courteously said 
the admiral, as soon as the three 
had entered the cabin. 

The French captain obeyed the 
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admiral’s request, who, however, 
stood during the conversation, his 
captain by his side. 

‘I regret to have tosay, monsieur,’ 
firmly remarked the admiral, ‘ that 
in my opinion you have this day 
committed an act of unparalleled 
treachery, by firing into one of the 
ships of the fleet of his Majesty 
King George the Third of England 
which is under my command, while 
in the act of bearing towards you 
with no other intent than to pre- 
vent your getting away until I gave 
orders to let you go.’ 

A smile curled the lip of the 
French captain as he replied, 

‘Treachery is what you say, 
Monsieur l’Amiral; J say it is 
something else. That which, in 
one sense, is deemed by some an 
act of perfidy, is, in the minds of 
others, a deed of self-devotion and 
courage.’ 

‘I hold to my opinion that your 
action was treacherous. There 
has been no declaration of war 
between the two countries. - I also 
hold your deed to have been un- 
provoked, and, to my thinking, 
dishonourable ; further, you must 
be responsible to your country for 
the consequences of your doings of 
this day.’ 

‘I am well willing to accept that 
which you have placed upon me ; 
and I say that my country will take 
the full result of what I have done,’ 
was the rejoinder, with some 
warmth of manner. 

‘I have thought proper,’ said 
Admiral Keppel, ‘to give orders 
that your ships, which have been 
watching me and noting my 
strength, should be brought to me, 
and that if they resisted they were 
to be detained by force. At this 
juncture of matters between our 
countries, this step was necessary ; 
but what you have done to-day, I 
fear, will result in a terrible war.’ 

‘That is what my country has 
long desired,’ returned the French- 
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man, in a boastful manner. ‘We 
will render a good reckoning of 
whatever English ships we meet ; 
I can answer for that.’ 

‘Indeed, I question if you have 
the power to do so,’ was the ad- 
miral’s answer, with a searching 
look ; ‘for I have a well-equipped 
fleet sailing with me, and I will do 
what I can to protect our navy 
and our merchant ships from 
molestation.’ 

‘You will be powerless, mon- 
sieur,’ said the Frenchman. ‘ Let 
me tell you that I surrendered, 
after opening the war, the way I 
thought best. It matters not that 
my ship is at present in your hands. 
I have to tell you that she will 
soon be retaken. His Majesty 
my King has now thirty-two line- 
of-battle ships and twelve frigates 
close at hand, which have been 
long in preparation to meet you,’ 
with an exultant gesture the French 
captain concluded, ‘and you will 
be swept from the seas the first 
engagement.’ 

The gallant admiral perceptibly 
started. The Frenchman saw this, 
for he exclaimed, 

‘Ha, I see you are astonished, 
monsieur! It matters not what 
you do to me, or where you take 
my ship? Our capture will soon 
be deeply avenged.’ 

For a moment or two the 
admiral replied not a word. In 
fact, this astonishing information, 
made under such strange circum- 
stances, was that which he had 
so earnestly sought for. He 
steadily eyed the French captain, 
as if to read from the expres- 
sion of his features the truth or 
falsehood of his statement; but so 
exultant and defiant was the man’s 
whole appearance, that the admiral 
felt it would be useless to doubt 
him. A few seconds’ thought 
convinced Admiral Keppel that 
the war had begun in earnest, and 
that the full weight of its commence- 
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ment would rest upon his shoul- 
ders. His responsibility was great 
indeed. His duty was clear. He 
must secure the French ships, and 
send them into an English port to 
prevent the disparity in the strength 
of his fleet from becoming known 
to the French, and then shape his 
course as seemed best to his judg- 
ment. 

A more fearful responsibility had 
never been placed upon any naval 
commander ; for England, at that 
very moment, had but twenty-three 
ships of every class in a sufficiently 
complete state to meet one of the 
greatest emergencies that had ever 
befallen the admiral’s country. 

England could at that time only 
rely on this number of war-vessels 
for the protection of all her coasts, 
of her many merchant ships then 
sailing in the Mediterranean and 
vicinity of the Channel; while 
American privateers were scouring 
the seas in every direction, and 
when a vast contest with a power- 
ful neighbour was, at the instant of 
the admiral’s making the discovery, 
already begun. 

* You will remain on board this 
ship,’ said Admiral Keppel, after 
a pause, ‘and your officers and 
men will be made prisoners ; they 
will be removed from their vessel, 
and distributed through those 
which compose my fleet. I will 
put a prize crew on board of the 
Licorne ;’ saying which, he left the 
cabin, giving, as he did so, some 
directions for the safe custody and 
comfort of the French commander 
until the fleet neared Portsmouth, 
at which port he and his crew 
could be landed and given over 
to the naval authorities. 

Almost at the same time that © 
these events were taking place, 
matters were happening out of 
sight of the main body of the fleet 
which decisively fixed the com- 
mencement of that war over which 
so much human blood was spilt, and 
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so vast a treasure in money was 
expended. 

The Arethusa, having left the 
Licorne with the fleet, had been 
cracking on all sail after the frigate 
which had been close at the time 
she had returned to the admiral 
in company with the Milford. 
After having chased all night, her 
indefatigable and enterprising cap- 
tain could be seen in the early 
morning upon her quarter-deck, 
telescope in hand, and giving such 
orders as from moment to moment 
seemed necessary. 

The Arethusa was now a little 
over three miles from the French 
ship. Captain Marshall glanced 
aloft, as if to ascertain how her top- 
masts were standing the additional 
sail upon them, and then took a 
long and earnest look through his 
glass at the chase, then running 
well before the wind a point or two 
over his larboard bow. At length 
he lowered the telescope, placed it 
under his arm, and, turning to the 
first lieutenant, said, 

‘Beat to quarters ; knock away 
the bulk-heads, and prepare for 
action !’ 

The lieutenant touched his hat, 
immediately disappeared down the 
companion ladder to the main- 
deck, went up to a little marine 
drummer-boy who was standing 
amidships, and gave him an 
order. : 

The boy at once ran to his drum, 
which was slung to one of the cross- 
beams, took it down, released from 
its cords the two drum-sticks, 
tightened up the head, placed the 
drum in the bearer that was around 
his neck, and out came the long 
roll and rapid taps which gave all 
on board the important signal to 
prepare for battle. 

The entire length of the main 
and upper decks suddenly seemed 
alive with human beings. In five 
minutes all was still and silent, and 
then was seen a sight which made 
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the young lieutenant’s heart swell 
with pride, as he looked upon 
it. 

From the extreme point of the 
fokstle to the farthest window of 
what had just before been the 
stern cabin, the main-deck was 
clear. Along its sides were ranged 
the larboard and starboard guns. 
At each gun stood, stripped to the 
waist, its crew of bronzed and stal- 
wart men. Each captain was at 
the breech of his gun, with the lock 
lanyard twisted around his wrist. 
Each of the crew was at his post 
by the gun-carriage side, handspike 
in grasp. The little powder-mon- 
keys were near the loaders, leather 
case in hand, which contained the 
cartridge that was to send forth 
the dread messenger of death or 
destruction. The junior lieute- 
nant and the middies stood, sword 
or dirk in grasp. along the centre 
of the deck. Not a movement 
could be witnessed ; all were still 
as marble statues. 

It was an impressive—it was a 
soul-stirring scene ! 

A seaman appeared at the foot 
of the companion—a sign from his 
hand—a loud shout from the lieu- 
tenant, 

‘Load ! 

Those who had seemed like 
statues started into sudden action. 
Hundreds of handspikes rattled 
upon the deck, as the guns were 
run back; into the gun-muzzles 
were thrust the cartridges ; strong 
arms inserted the rammer-heads, 
and with a will sent home the 
charge ; swiftly the round shot and 
wad were placed in the guns, and 
sent totheir place with a heavy thud ; 
the primers quickly pricked the 
cartridges through the vents with 
their long steel wires, and charged 
them with powder from their horns ; 
the captain of each gun stepped 
up and drew back the flint-headed 
hammer of the lock, fixed his lan- 
yard-hook, grasped its wooden 
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toggle, and stood aside to fire at the 
order. All was once more still- 
ness, only broken by the rush of 
water as it dashed against the sides 
of the gallant little frigate, while 
pressing on her way. 

Another long look through his 
glass by the captain. 

‘That ship does not intend to 
bring to at our demand, Mr. Tay- 
lor,’ said he; ‘ she will answer us 
by a broadside, I’m certain, for I 
can see that all the men on her 
upper deck are at gun-quarters, 
and her guns are run out.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the master, ‘I 
am inclined to think there is some 
hot work cut out for us this morn- 
ing.’ 

* Well, we must do our best,’ said 
the worthy captain, with a deter- 
mined look in his dark eyes; ‘I 
must make her heave to, if I can, 
at all risks. I have no alternative 
but to compel her to return to the 
admiral, or to stop her progress 
until one or two of our ships come 
up.’ 

‘Just so, sir,’ returned the mas- 
ter; ‘our men will all do their 
duty by you, depend upon it.’ 

‘I know they will,’ was the 
answer; ‘they are a fine set of 
fellows ; a smarter crew than I 
have there is not in any ship of 
his Majesty’s fleet, and if it comes 
to a fight, they will astonish that 
Frenchman.’ 

‘They will do that, sir, although 
the French ship is much more 
heavily armed than we are.’ 

‘I perceive it, but cannot hesi- 
tate. In a few minutes we shall 
be running close up,’ rejoined 
Captain Marshall. ‘Just pass the 
word down to the first lieutenant, 
that he must take the signal to 
open fire from me, and see that an 
officer is stationed at the head of 
the companion to repeat the order, 
should it be necessary.’ 

* Ay, ay, sir!’ was the reply, as 
the master touched his hat, and 
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departed to execute the captain’s 
command. 

The captain of the French ship 
appeared to perceive that the Are- 
thusa was gaining upon him so 
fast that it was quite useless to 
carry such a press of canvas, for he 
took in several reefs, and allowed 
the English frigate to approach 
near enough to hail. 

The Arethusa then ranged up 
to within half pistol-shot on the 
French ship’s starboard quarter, 
when Captain Marshall jumped 
upon a gun-carriage, and shouted 
out for the Frenchman to ‘bring 
to.’ 

The request was peremptorily 
refused. Then once more the 
English captain called out in 
French, 

‘I must ask you again to bring 
to, and return in my company to 
the English admiral. I shall have 
to execute my orders to this 
effect !’ 

An officer, who was standing 
upon the hammock-nettings of the 
French frigate, instantly replied, 
also in French, 

‘We cannot do that.’ And with 
this answer came a tremendous 
broadside from her starboard guns, 
the shot from which whistled 
throvgh the Arethusa’s rigging, 
cutting away, in their passage, 
many of her shrouds, splitting her 
sails, smashing into her boats, and 
crashing into her sides. 

Down from the gun-carriage 
sprang Captain Marshall, fortu- 
nately unhurt. He then raised 
his hand. The officer at the com- 
panion disappeared. 

‘Larboard guns, fire!’ was the 
order shouted by the lieutenant 
in command of the main-deck, and 
an answering broadside thundered 
out from the guns of the Arethusa. 

Then began a terrific combat. 
The French ship carried twenty- 
four twelve-pounder guns, and 
fourteen six-pounders, and a crew 
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of five hundred men; whilst the 
Arethusa’s armament was but 
twenty-four six-pounders, with a 
crew of three hundred men. 

Cool and calm stood Captain 
Marshall upon his quarter-deck ; 
the master by his side to con the 
ship, equally as collected, and who 
took the captain’s orders and exe- 
cuted them as if he was man- 
ceuvring the ship in an easy gale. 

‘Wear ship and rake her, Mr. 
Taylor ! said the captain, after his 
answering broadside. 

But the French ship saw the at- 
tempt, and, as the helm of the 
Arethusa was put up and her yards 
swung round, the Frenchman made 
a movement to meet it. She again 
came broadside to broadside, and 
once more delivered her fire into 
the Arethusa, which forged ahead, 
and, again putting up her helm, 
gave the Frenchman a withering 
broadside right into her bows, do- 
ing her tremendous damage as the 
shot swept along her decks and 
tore through her rigging. Butonce 
more did the French captain bear 
up and run alongside the Arethusa, 
and again did he send his full 
broadside into her with terrible 
effect. 

One of her boats was smashed 
to pieces, her mainmast received 
a shot within eight feet of the 
upper deck, her mainyard was 
nearly shot in' two, her bowsprit 
was struck, and two men were 
killed outright, and several were 
wounded, besides which she re- 
ceived several shot between wind 
and water. But the undaunted 
men on board herwere now aroused 
to the full excitement of battle. 

The gunners hauled upon their 
gun-tackles in furious haste as 
they ran out the guns. They 
dashed their handspikes under the 
carriages as they trained them 
right or left, lifting them off the 
decks, and letting them fall with a 
crash. The loud roaring voices of 
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the gun-captains were heard as 
they gave theirorders. The thun- 
der of the guns boomed out ; their 
flashes lit up the early morning’s 
sky like the lightning’s lurid flame. 
The smoke hung heavily between 
the decks, like a funereal pall, 
amidst which could be seen the 
powder-monkeys rushing to and 
from the magazine, cartridge-case 
in hand. The splinters flew about 
in all directions; the sharp cries 
of the wounded were heard. The 
good ship quivered from stem to 
stern with the shocks of the dis- 
charge from her guns, like an aspen 
shaken by the wind. 

The killed and wounded, as they 
fell, were quickly picked up and 
carried away: others as rapidly 
took their places at the guns; and 
so, amidst these fearful sights and 
sounds, did the unequal fight go 
on with unabated fury. 

But well aimed as were the guns 
of the Arethusa, the heavier metal 
of the French ship soon began to 
tell. The English frigate’s mizen- 
yard was shot away from the cap, 
her barge was shattered to pieces, 
her mainmast received another 
shot which sent it tottering ; her 
capstan was damaged, much of 
her running rigging was cut, and 
she was fast becoming unmanage- 
able ; still her captain fought on 
with the utmost determination. 

For forty minutes did this con- 
flict continue. The English guns 
were admirably worked, and did 
terrible execution amongst the 
French crew, but still greater upon 
the sides of the frigate, hulling 
her below the water-line many 
times, smashing several of her port- 
holes into one, and dismounting 
several of her cannon. 

At the end of this period the 
French ship began to drop astern, 
at sight of which Captain Marshall 
ordered out his long sweeps, and 
gave directions for manning them 
with full crews. By the aid of 
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these he made every endeavour to 
again get near his antagonist, but 
without avail; for, although the 
French frigate was so seriously 
damaged in her hull, she was com- 
paratively to the Arethusa still un- 
injured in rigging and running 
gear. She gradually worked clear 
out of gunshot, and then, wearing 
in shore, soon began to get close 
to the French coast. 

Some French fishing-boats, which 
had been watching the action at a 
distance, came to their country- 
men’s assistance, and towed the 
frigate into the shallow water of a 
small bay, where she had not long 
been before she began to sink by 
the head. Her crew was imme- 
diately taken ashore by some row- 
boats, after which she sank bows 
foremost. 

The Arethusa’s shot-holes were 
plugged at once; yet she was so 
much injured aloft, and her main- 
mast was in such a shaky state, 
that for some time she lay like a 
log upon the surface of the water. 
But all hands were soon at work 
in the repair of damages for a re- 
turn to the fleet, and two line-of- 
battle ships came up which had 
been taking a slow part in the 
chase. 

These ships at once took the 
Arethusa in tow, and quickly 
rendered every help towards re- 
placing her rigging ; but the main- 
mast had to be cut away and 
allowed to go by the board, so 
had her barge and launch. 

Soon after his return to the 
admiral, to report the fight and its 
results, plucky Captain Marshall 
and his brave crew took the ship 
to Portsmouth to refit. This was 
expeditiously carried out; and 
again did she rejoin the admiral, 
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to afterwards become that ‘saucy 
Arethusa’ which was a pride of the 
ocean to England and a terror to 
her enemies during the five years’ 
war which followed so strange an 
opening. Her deeds have been 
handed down for the admiration 
of succeeding generations. 

With this naval episode com- 
menced a war in which France, 
Spain, and Holland took part 
against England. In addition to 
these countries, her American colo- 
nies continued to wage their con- 
test for independence, and the 
whole of the northern powers of 
Europe formed an armed neutrality 
in respect to the rights and _privi- 
leges of their merchantmen that 
seriously hampered the trade of 
this country. The war was one of 
the most desperate which the Eng- 
lish nation ever undertook. 

It is seen, upon a close inspec- 
tion of some of the dusty records 
of past history, that the 18th of 
June was a day most pregnant 
with important results to this coun- 
try, since on this day in 1778 was 
a dreadful war begun by the events 
just related, and on the same day, 
in 1815, by the Battle of Water- 
loo, was concluded another. 

The facts of this tale have been 
taken from Admiralty records ; they 
are therefore authentic. But the 
yellow-leaved and brown-stained 
log of the Arethusa, discoloured 
with the lapse of over a century of 
time, tells the tale of her first fight 
in modest manner. Such, indeed, 
was always the way the gallant 
men of those days put on record 
their deeds of bravery. News- 
paper correspondents and sensa- 
tional paragraphs were then un- 
known. 











THAT PUPPY! 
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WueN he first entered the house 
he swayed backwards and forwards 
a little, and fixed his eye upon me. 
Then he smiled distinctly, and I 
fancied he was merely expressing 
peace of mind. But I have dis- 
covered since that his smile ex- 
pressed the triumph of confident 
villany. He was very finely 
spotted, and we looked forward 
with joy to the time when he would 
canter behind a carriage, and make 
friends with all the horses in the 
mews. After he had examined my 
character, and discovered that I like 
dogs, he turned away and devoted 
himself to surveying the house, 
with a view to strategic opera- 
tions. For a few days he occupied 
his time in studying the properties 
of his own legs. His mode of ex- 
periment consisted in trying to 
walk straight across a room. While 
he was thus engaged, his tail acted 
as a disturbing influence. When 
he caught sight of that member 
his conscientious resolve to walk 
straight was sorely tested. Some- 
times he was sternly impervious to 
temptation, but at other times he 
was weak, and made desperate 
efforts to capture his own property. 
It was during his moments of weak- 
ness that his limbs displayed their 
most mysterious qualities. Some- 
times his hind legs propelled him 
head over heels; sometimes his 
fore legs gave way, and he knelt in 
a devotional manner. When he 
was quite convinced that his legs 
might ultimately be disciplined, he 
began trying the compass of his 
voice, and this new departure 
caused me to have misgivings. 
One night a sound of woe filled 


the house. I slowly awoke from a 
dreamless sleep into a kind of tur- 
bulent doze. A shrill and empha- 
tic yell rang in my ears. It was 
not the metallic clamour of an 
engine-whistle ; it was not the stac- 
cato shriek of the milkman ; it was 
a wild combination of the two. 
My dim senses took in the situa- 
tion. I arose and dressed, amid the 
distracting influence of the forlorn 
chant. When I reached the lower 
regions I found that the puppy had 
seen the follies of solitude, and was 
explaining his views to two persons 
of the household, who had been 
awakened like myself. The pres- 
ence of a third sympathiser in- 
creased his emotion, and he howled 
with more enthusiasm than before. 
I took up a whip, but dropped it 
in terror, for the puppy’s com- 
plaints grew more decided. I ap- 
pealed for help, but my two sup- 
porters were paralysed in presence 
of this new social difficulty, At 
length the object of our care 
dropped into silence, and tried 
being affable. We were grateful, 
and attempted to retire, but as 
soon as the door was closed the 
same slogan resounded. We were 
in despair. We held counsel, and 
at last an original intellect suggest- 
ed that Jacky should be carried 
outside and placed in the kennel. 
I shudder when I remember the 
consequences of that rash act. It 
was a cold night, and Jacky ex- 
plained his theories of temperature 
with fearful copiousness. In the 
gray dawn I looked out, and saw 
him sitting with his head poised in 
an attitude of inspiration ; I cannot 
describe his ejaculations. Suffice 
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it to say that I, even I, went and 
once more introduced him to his 
box in front of the smouldering 
fire. 

This result of successful agita- 
tion made him a thoughtful and 
politic dog. Next night he waited 
a reasonable time, and then, hav- 
ing allowed every one to get to 
sleep, he resumed his incantations. 
The language I used was very in- 
adequate to express my feelings ; 
but it was graphic and idiomatic. 
I gave my persecutor in charge of 
a servant, but he resented this 
compromise; so finally, I humbly 
carried him to my own room, and 
carefully laid him on my own bed. 
He had grown too proud of his 
coercive powers to manifest any 
gratitude ; but he had the grace to 
keep quiet for a time. When I 
had begun to doze, I felt a soft and 
heavy body across my throat, and 
I gathered that Jacky was seeking 
to tie himself round my neck. In 
spite of my desire to humour a 
valuable animal, I resented this 
liberty, and flung him down; but 
he soon made me glad to receive 
him again—with apologies. We 
both slept, or, at least, I did. I 
fear that Jacky’s silence was merely 
a subtle pretence, for I was aroused 
by a curious sensation in one of 
my legs. On reasoning out the 
cause of this sensation, I found 
that my tormentor had got under 
the clothes. He had then been 
struck with the contour of my 
limbs, and had seen their fitness 
for purposes of amusement. So he 
was trying his tiny teeth on me. 
When I ejected him, he proceeded 
to climb about, and launch him- 
self on the floor with loud thump- 
ing sounds. This night made me 
dejected, and I began to wonder 
whether even a valuable animal 
may not pall on sensitive minds. 
Here was acreature who could not 
be affected by aggressive measures ; 
he was ungrateful enough to reject 
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a share of my couch; he was too 
much given to soliloquy when 
turned out of doors. What was to 
be done? I dared not sell him 
or give him 2way, because I had 
boasted of my possession, and thus 
I must continue to bear the full 
punishments of my vanity and 
ostentation. 

For weeks after this I made 
myself the nightly attendant of 
this youthful but exacting animal. 
He was once tried for two hours 
with a menial ; but that two hours 
produced such _ inharmonious 
sounds that a fat and choleric 
man called on me next morning, 
and said that four or five of my 
neighbours had conferred about 
the dog, and decided to make 
serious representations to me. I 
went back into bondage. 

My selfish tendencies were gra- 
tified by finding that, as my charge 
grew in months and grace, other 
people suffered by him. A loud 
shrieking caused me once to rush 
in a frantic way from my study to 
make inquiries. I found various 
females standing on chairs, and in 
corners, with their garments clasped 
carefully around them; while 
Jacky performed a species of wild 
dance all over the room. A gleam 
of joy was in his eye, and his tail 
expressed delight too deep for 
barks. He had bitten and worried 
my trousers many times; but at 
last he had concluded that male 
nether garments are vanity. You 
cannot make a man jump with any 
alacrity until your teeth are pro- 
perly developed. But research 
conveyed to him the knowledge 
that the ankles of the fair are clad 
in their coverings. When this 
great inductive law came home to 
his intelligence, he waited his op- 
portunity. The chance came, and 
he immediately caused a maiden 
to bound with much agility. He 
saw that his view was right, and 
flew from one subject to another 
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with pleased vigour. Hence the 
noise which broke the current of 
my thoughts. 

Another day Jacky was foraging 
over a large kitchen table. It 
must be said, by the way, that his 
tyrannic disposition gave him the 
run of the house, and, if his pro- 
ceedings were punished, he retorted 
by arousing the neighbourhood. 
So his forays into -the kitchen 
were treated as a necessary evil ; 
and, when he once succeeded in 
hurling a large piece of beef from 
its proper place, he felt that no 
feat was beyond his energies. He 
strode over the table with the pride 
of a conqueror till he came to a 
large pudding-dish, where some 
soft compound was being mixed. 
A moment's inattention on the 
part of the ministering nymph 
gave him his opportunity. He 
determined to inspect the con- 
tents of the dish, and plunged on 
the enterprise with his usual dash- 
ing strategy. He did not calculate 
all the circumstances, so that he 
fell into the pudding. When he 
was brought to me, and when I 
was asked whether ‘it isn’t 
enough to vex a saint, sir?’ I 
could only refer the questioner 
to Jacky’s mistress. The cause of 
the rebellious query pretended to 
loek sadly from amidst the clots 
of egg and flour that adorned him, 
but the mature wickedness of his 
eye was too apparent, and I mis- 
trusted him. 

For a very long time he per- 
suaded himself that coals and 
cinders are nutritious articles of 
food. Having once entertained 
this belief, he acted upon it with 
characteristic persistence, and he 
was a most distracting companion 
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in a room where a fire happened to- 
be burning. As he grew older his 
tastes grew more catholic; and he 
once chewed up four sheets of my 
manuscript with great despatch. 
I am not of Newton’s tempera- 
ment—in fact, I think that philo- 
sopher’s sweetness of disposition 
has been abominably exaggerated. 
I cast various articles at Jacky, 
and pursued him with a virulence 
which lasted until he reduced me 
to submission by threatening to 
resume his policy of agitation. 
With experience he learned the 
unsatisfactory nature of coals and 
MS. articles as forms of diet, and 
his thoughts suffered a change. 
He grew apace ; and one day he 
was able to astound an excellent 
and industrious female servant by 
promptly devouring a pound of 
steak. This achievement he fol- 
lowed up the next day by dispo- 
sing of the same weight of butter, 
and his success in these depre- 
dations led him to still more 
adventurous movements; so I 
sternly resolved to begin a severe 
course of discipline with him, and 
bought a very truculent whip for 
his especial use. But, alas! I 
could never vindicate my character 
as a disciplinarian. I was scoffed 
at by the persons over whom I 
am supposed to exercise authority, 
and yet I had no chance of proving 
the extreme force of command 
that lies at the bottom of my nature. 
Jacky went out of the house and 
took up a position very dogma- 
tically in the middle of the street, 
when a cart came by, and his sins 
and tyrannies were soon no more. 
My old spaniel mourned him, and 
so, I think, did I. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WRATH TO COME. 


THE miraculous meeting which so 
overwhelmed his wife was also a 
shock to Darkin. He had at once 
recognised the miniature ; but his 
wife’s emotion enabled him to 
conceal his agitation at the dis- 
covery. A very few moments 
brought him back to the mastery 
of himself, and the necessity of re- 
moving the woman from the scene 
of what had been for him a serious 
misadventure, and might be a crush- 
ing disaster. 

The strange occurrence, it need 
not be said, impressed the other 
spectators of it. These carried 
themselves in the emergency ac- 
cording to character. Miss Twit- 
terley broke out in a wild demonstra- 
tion of panic and pity, and flut- 
tered and hovered about the object 
of solicitude with more than the 
energy, but with far less than the 
effect, of the ministering angel. 
Edith and Blossom, much alarmed, 


but full of help, put forth their little . 


ignorant best forthe relief of the poor 
lady. While Blossom sprinkled 
.the pallid face, Darkin, holding 
his wife’s hand, studied the young 
girl from under his pent eyebrows. 
The light of those living traits 
struck him with sharp uneasiness. 
It flashed through the mists of 
memory back upon another image, 
long faded. The face and figure 
of Blossom bending over his faint- 
ing wife affected him like a weird 
and menacing resurrection. It was 
a revival and a revelation in one. 
This was the face that had fas- 
cinated him in the years gone by ; 
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here was the air, only less hoyden, 
and the expression, but more fine 
and pensive than those of the hand- 
some unspiritual Caroline Welbore. 
Now, also, he understood how it 
was that the girl’s voice recalled to 
him tones familiar, though forgot- 
ten. 

There could be but one reason 
for his wife’s excitement: she had 
recognised her daughter. The sur- 
prise of this incident only quicken- 
ed for Darkin the sense of the 
danger which accompanied it. His 
wife must not remain to commit 
herself in the helpless moments of 
returning consciousness. He wait- 
ed for that long-drawn sigh which 
is the sign of reviving sense, and 
sounds like the protest of the un- 
willing spirit, forced from the pain- 
less blank into waking bitterness 
again. At the sign he took her in 
his arms and carried her to the 
cab, which had been told to wait. 
Edith Welbore, in her concern for 
her aunt, would gladly have at- 
tended the poor lady to her lodg- 
ing, but Darkin said he would 
spare her the task. 

‘My wife,’ said he coldly, ‘is 
subject to these attacks. She has 
the strongest objection at such 
times to have anybody but me about 
her. It would distress her to find 
anybody else beside her when she 
recovers, and it would be equally 
distressing to you to watch her 
recovery.’ 

‘I may call by and by to see 
how she is?” 

‘Certainly. We shall be de- 
lighted ; and I fancy you will find 
her better.’ 

Here his wife, supported by him 
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in the uncomfortable vehicle, open- 
ed her eyes and looked vacuously 
before her, in the dazed fashion of 
one suddenly roused from sleep. 
Darkin promptly seized the window- 
strap, and, drawing it slowly up, 
said to Edith, 

‘It is near the hour when she 
should be at Dorchester-place. 
You had better make haste home, 
and tell your people what it is that 
has prevented her keeping the ap- 
pointment. I think you can say it 
is nothing very serious.’ 

The short transit from Fowler’s- 
alley to Charing Cross had made 
little change for the better in Mrs. 
Darkin. She had to be assisted to 
her apartments, a progress witness- 
ed by the management with grave 
and rather selfish concern. The 
poet wished to die at a tavern, 
but that was before the tavern ex- 
panded into the hotel. Nowhere 
would his death be more resented. 
He might find, or affect to find, his 
warmest welcome at an inn. If 
so, it would assuredly be as a guest 
who paid and swelled the profits, 
not as a visitor who died and in- 
terfered with the business. Even 
in the cosmopolitan caravanserais 
of London a fatality is, next to a 
fire, the most inconvenient thing 
that can happen. 

Mr. Darkin, challenged by the 
manager, repeated the explanation 
that his wife suffered from a mere 
temporary affection of the nerves, 
to which she was unhappily sub- 
ject. Even with this assurance, 
Mr. Bob Robins muttered some- 
thing in which he contrived to 
emphasise the words ‘hospital’ and 
‘unfair,’ and to convey a distinct 
intimation that the matter required 
seeing to. 

Mr. Darkin felt that his wife’s 
illness was likely to be more serious 
than he cared to own even to him- 
self. The woman had been, it 
was true, for years subject to faint- 
ing fits; but he could discern com- 
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plications in the present attack. 
The shock had fallen rudely on 
her. After the first effect had 
passed she remained long hours in 
a stupor, her whole weak being 
shaken by an event too astounding 
for belief, but too real for illusion. 
Her husband was moved by a 
double anxiety to get her home 
to Chadleigh Manor as soon as 
possible, and to keep all people, 
but especially her relatives, out of 
her presence in the mean time. 

The news was a heavy blow to 
the folk in Dorchester-place. In 
the tide of disaster rising to their 
lips they felt the straw of hope to 
which they clung slipping from their 
despairful clutch. Mr. Welbore, 
unable to bear the suspense, hurried 
his daughter’s inquiry; and Edith, 
almost glad to escape the spectacle 
of a distress she could do nothing 
to relieve, but yet shrinking from 
what her morose and sullen uncle 
would, she felt, treat as an intru- 
sion, made her way to her brother’s 
chambers, partly to wait till the 
hour appointed should give her a 
right to present herself at the 
hotel. 

Talbot listened to his sister’s 
tale, pondered it a bit, asked a few 
questions, and said he would ac- 
company her. They set out to- 
gether, and were received by their 
uncle, who met for the first time 
his nephew. There was no affecta- 
tion of the sentiment of kinship 
between the two men. 

‘ She is somewhat better, I think; 
but she is in too weak and nervous 
a condition to see anybody. It 
was all this journey to London. 
The fatigue and excitement, after 
many years of quiet and seclusion, 
were too much for her.’ 

‘ But cannot we see her?’ asked 
Talbot, deliberately ignoring the 
purport of the statement just made. 
‘Pardon me, but perhaps if you 
would kindly ask her to see us she 
might do so.’ 











Darkin looked, as the phrase 
went, askance at him. 

‘It is very likely she would see 
you; but that is exactly one of the 
things she must deny herself, for 
nothing would be more calculated 
to do her harm than to see you, 
especially one of you, whom she 
would meet for the first time. In 
fact, I consider her meeting with 
her relatives the chief cause of her 
illness.’ 

‘May we hope she will soon be 
able to see us? Her condition 
isn’t dangerous ?” 

‘ Not dangerous so long as she 
has the perfect repose and retire- 
ment to which she has been ac- 
customed. I may tell you can- 
didly, it is probable you tay not 
be able to see her again before 
she—that is, we—have the pleasure, 
as we hope we shall have, to cele- 
brate the reconciliation of the two 
families at Chadleigh Manor.’ 

‘Permit me to ask, do you not 
think it would be well to have 
medical advice ?” 

His uncle answered sharply, 

‘ Quite needless. I have already 
had to tell these people that it is 
unnecessary; that I know my wife’s 
malady of old, and what is required 
for it.’ 

And so saying, he dismissed his 
young relatives, who fell in with 
‘these people’ as they were leav- 
ing the hotel. The plurality was 
represented by the manager. Mr. 
Bob Robins was a gentleman of 
military set-up, and manners to 
correspond, though, in fact, he had 
never left the path of peace. 

‘Thousand apologies !’ said he ; 
* but I presume I have the pleasure 
to address myself to friends of 
Ninety-six ?” 

The Welbores could only look 
puzzled. Thefunctionary explained, 

‘I mean the lady who is ill.’ 

‘Mrs. Darkin ?” 

‘That is the name, I believe; 
but we speak by the number.’ 
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‘We are connections of Mrs. 
Darkin.’ 

‘Well, sir, you won't, I hope, 
thinkitimpertinence in Bob Robins 
if he repeats his suggestion that a 
doctor be called to see the lady. 
I have spoken to the gentleman 
who informs me he is her husband. 
He, for a reason which may be 
quite satisfactory to him, but is not 
so to us, refuses our suggestion. I 
am, perhaps, speaking to the lady’s 
son and daughter—thousand ex- 
cuses—daughter and son—ladies 
first, if you please, you know. But 
this is not a subject for levity. 
Now, of course, you may think your 
confidence well founded, and all 
that; but really now, I ask you to 
consider, there is no saying what 
may happen, and you can under- 
stand our anxiety to avoid anything 
in the shape of—hem !—well, I 
must be plain—in fact, in the shape 
of coroners’ inquests or funerals 
from the establishment, or any 
business of that sort. This may 
seem too pounds-shillings-and- 
pence-like a view of the thing; but 
sentiment and dividends do not 
run in harness. I’ve proved it. 
Still, I may as well tell you, sir,’ he 
added, drawing himself up and 
curling a fierce moustache—‘I may 
as well tell you that Bob Robins 
intends to indulge sentiment once 
more.’ 

Reference to himself as a party 
in the third person was a pecu- 
liarity of the manager’s speech. 

Talbot, not caring to say that he 
had just given such advice to his 
uncle, looked in some perplexity at 
Mr. Robins, and waited the de- 
velopment of that gentleman’s plan. 

‘Ninety-six, sir,—your father, I 
presume?—intends, as you are pre- 
sumably aware, to remove the lady 
to-morrow morning. Now, you will 
understand that once the removal 
effected from these premises, our 
responsibility ceases. At the same 
time, as more or less near relatives 
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of Ninety-six, you will give me 
leave to remark that, if only for 
form’s sake, it would be well to have 
medical opinion before any step is 
taken. Perhaps you would see eye 
to eye with Robins in this, and try 
to prevail upon the gentleman to 
do what your humble servant con- 
siders the strictly needful and barely 
decent in the business.’ 

Talbot saw that Mr. Robins had 
a serious meaning in his remon- 
strance. The young fellow, who 
had good sense enough in all things 
save in the office and affairs of 
love, concluded at once that there 
was more in the matter than the 
manager: expressed, and, recalling 
certain doubts which had helped 
to bring himself to the spot, re- 
solved upon frankness as the best 
policy under the circumstances. 
He was sufficiently guarded, and 
Mr. Robins was by no means in- 
quisitive ; but the two men caught 
the reflection of a common thought. 
The result of the interview was 
that Talbot left his address and 
promised to bring a doctor with 
him next day; Mr. Robins, mean- 
time, agreeing to see ‘96,’ and sug- 
gest that one of the female staff of 
the establishment should be allow- 
ed free access as attendant to the 
lady. The manager likewise under- 
took to see that the sick woman 
was not smuggled out of the house, 
at least without testimony and 
witnesses of her condition. 

Mr. Robins was not a pure phi- 
janthropist. Experience had given 
him the faculty which makes the 
true criminal detective. He scent- 
ed a possible scandal, and was de- 
termined the establishment should 
escape it. 

Talbot, escorting his sister as 
near Dorchester-place as he dared 
venture, vented his suspicion that 
her aunt was not getting fair play. 
Feeling the topic was hardly one 
to discuss with Edith, he broached 
another subject. 
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‘When I part from you now,’ said 
he, ‘I shall go to Blossom. I mean 
to ask her to come to church with 
me to-morrow or the day after, or 
this day week at farthest. But I 
want her to fix a date when all this 
thing may be brought to an end and 
settled, so far as she is concerned, 
once for all. You will be there, 
mind.’ 

Edith was startled, but of course 
she consented. It seemed as if 
her timid girl-nature had caught a 
taint of gentle recklessness from 
her brother’s desperate mood. 

‘Blossom will be glad to hear 
that,’ Talbot went on; ‘it will be a 
salve for bitter insult. As for me, 
I know what you think this mo- 
ment, or what you would think, 
but that you are so good—that I 
have the heart to make jubilee 
among the ruins I have made. 
But Blossom is pining. All these 
troubles frighten her; she does not 
know what to fear, and that is hurt- 
ing her health. Why should all 
perish? If I cannot save others, I 
can save this one. She is pining 
with fear and mistrust. I can 
avert nothing and mend nothing, 
in all this misery, except for her. 
I can make some reparation to her, 
I believe, for all that she has suf- 
fered—I can end her fears and 
doubts. If this were not left me, 
I—you will think me a coward as 
well as a fool—I think I should 
seek the shortest way out of it.’ 

His sister did not understand 
the expression, which revolted his 
own soul the instant he had used 
it. The poor girl went home, see- 
ing nothing but nobility in his 
selfish enthusiasm, and reproach- 
ing the world where such love was 
visited with such pain. 

That same afternoon the storm 
burst about the ears of the mem- 
ber for Muddlebury. It was in the 
Lobby of the House, where he 
talked with Mr. Dodd, who had 
just told him of Mr. Hardrop’s re- 
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turn, and the result of a call at 
Park-terrace. 

‘I pledge you my honour, Mr. 
Welbore,’ said he, ‘ Dorinda takes 
his defeat more to heart than 
Hardrop himself. You'd think 
the world had turned on ’em, 
they’re so down in the mouth over 
it, the pair of ’em. Hardly they'd 
answer me.’ 

In truth, Mr. Dodd’s reception 
had been of the coldest, though 
not entirely for the reason he 
charged it to. He had hardly ex- 
pected Mr. Hardrop to secure the 
election, but he hoped the failure 
would be so managed, success 
might seem missed only by some 
slight and natural mischance. A 
message from Ballymaquirk, how- 
ever, and a few sharp words from 
Mr. Hardrop, informed him that 
the business had been most clum- 
sily handled, and that the rejected 
candidate considered himself the 
victim of a swindle, in which Mr. 
Dodd was an accomplice. He 
grossly exaggerated the effect of 
the repulse, especially in the case 
of Dorinda, whose sullen reserve 
was due to a far severer disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Dodd came away 
rather discouraged, but not with- 
out faith in his axiom that the 
man who had once snapped at a 
hook baited with a parliamentary 
constituency would probably ven- 
ture again, even at the risk of being 
caught once more. 

‘Talk of the diddle!’ cried Mr. 
Dodd. ‘Here’s Hardrop coming 
in the corridor behind you. I'll 
evade, I think; I'd rather not see 
"em till he cools a bit. I'd maybe 
say something if he repeated what 
he said yesterday, and for poor 
Dorinda’s sake I’d rather we'd re- 
main friends.’ 

And, acting on this discreet and 
magnanimous view, the member 
for Kilruddery darted upon a cer- 
tain witty member standing, with 
the forlorn and brooding air of a 
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statue of Melancholy, in a corner 
of the Lobby. In two minutes or 
so Mr. Dodd was writhing in con- 
vulsions over something which the 
humorist, still preserving his sad 
funereal air, related. 

Mr. Welbore tried to make for 
the shelter of the House, but those 
footsteps behind his back sounded 
like the march of Fate, and held 
him where he stood. In spite of 
himself he turned and faced Har- 
drop advancing straight upon him, 
and bearing his mission in his as- 
pect. The member for Muddle- 
bury attempted a greeting, but the 
hinges of his neck refused to ply ; 
he could not get beyond a smile 
of alarm and appeal, which quite 
spoilt the complacent and pompous 
expression of his face. 

Mr. Hardrop spoke in a voice as 
cold and stern as his air, 

‘Three weeks ago, at your re- 
quest, I sent you a statement 
of affairs between us. You got 
it?” 

Mr. Welbore remembered at the 
words how the sight, in black and 
white, of his indebtedness, and the 
belief that he was gliding safely 
over the danger, had filled him 
with a fearful joy, such as one feels 
who dares to look from the safe but 
narrow bridge that spans the abyss. 
The poor man shuddered. 

‘I got it.’ 

* Have you anything to challenge 
in that statement ?’ 

‘I challenge nothing in it.’ 


‘Very well. You know that you 
owe me the interest on the mort- 
gages ?” 

*I do.’ 


‘And that I may come on you 
for recovery at once ?” 

Mr. Welbore nodded. He saw 
the rights of the creditor were be- 
ing paraded in detail for his tor- 
ture. 

‘Well, I want payment of inter- 
est and principal. For the first I 
shall move at once ; for the second 
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I shall foreclose in form.’ 
stopped, studying Mr. Welbore. 

‘I expected this. I cannot pay. 
An unfortunate circumstance, over 
which I had no control, as I enter- 
tain the hope you will do me the 
justice to admit—’ 

‘When I say I mean to proceed 
at once, I must explain. I shall give 
you seven clear days ; I have made 
sure that I can afford you that. 
If the full sum is not paid at my 
office by noon on the 17th, I shall 
come on you at once for the inter- 
est, and follow up the stroke with 
foreclosure in the usual way. Once 
I set the law in motion, I shall use 
every engine it places in my hand. 
You need not hope for the least 
respite or indulgence from me: you 
understand that ?’ 

‘ITamin your power. You have 
the right to be angry. You have 
been mortally offended ; but I am 
not toblame. I desired more than 
you that all should turn out as we 
wished. My family feel with me, 
all but that—that—the member of 
it who has brought this ruin upon 
us. 

‘Yes, he has brought ruin upon 
you; his conduct will cost you 
dear. You feel that, I suppose ?” 

‘We feel it profoundly, sir. I 
can assure you I am conscious of 
my inability to do justice to, or 
rather to give adequate expression 
to, the agony of mind I and the 
section of my family in sympathy 
with me—and that is the majority 
—have suffered, and continue ta, 
suffer, in connection with this pain- 
ful question.’ 

The fire of affliction had some- 
what purged Mr. Welbore’s phrase- 
ology, which, however, would still 
run back into the ancient mould. 

‘I may say I do not so much 
care for myself, though I own the 
prospect appals me. But I havea 
wife and daughter. Hardrop, be 
just ; or, if you object to that term, 
permit me to withdraw it, and say 
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be merciful. I humble myself be- 
fore you for the sake of those dear 
to me—those who have not hurt 
you or yours. Spare them!’ 

As Hardrop heard this his face 
softened, but from no effect of 
the relenting spirit. Part of his 
scheme of vengeance was to see 
its objects under the process, and 
he now enjoyed the spectacle. 

‘I mean justice to you and 
yours, Welbore. This will be a 
terrible business for you if you 
cannot deliver yourself. It will be 
nothing short of beggary so far as 
Icansee. You will probably find 
yourselves in the workhouse—the 
Muddlebury Workhouse, which you 
have impeached, you know, before 
the House of Commons. You will 
hardly be popular among your 
fellow-paupers there, I fancy.’ 

‘You know your power. I can- 
not answer you.’ 

‘What other end or hope is 
there for you? You can do no- 
thing, you know ; you are good for 
nothing, save to sit in there and 
bore people. They won’t stand 
that in the workhouse, Welbore ; 
and the workhouse it will be—if I 
can.’ 

The two men stood together in, 
seemingly, the most commonplace 
and friendly discourse. Mr. Har- 
drop spoke without gesture, in a 
calm low tone, which all the same 
conveyed a fell and final purpose, 
as eloquently as the pitiless steel 
eyes of the man. 

‘You talk of your wife and 
daughter, Welbore ; I also have a 
daughter, and they shall pay cent 
per cent for the pain and humilia- 
tion she has endured through you 
and yours. I may tell you that 
Dorinda Hardrop now wonders at 
her infatuation, and believes, as I 
do, that it was the effect of the arts 
and practices of a gang of sharp- 
ers.’ 

Poor Welbore ! 


But his dignity 
had quite crumbled away beneath 
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him; he did not even venture on 
an energetic protest. 

‘ This is a cruel stroke, Hardrop 
—pardon the familiarity of my 
address, sir; perhaps you will allow 
me to submit that you have ac- 
quired a wholly erroneous impres- 
sion. We set no traps for Miss 
Hardrop. When your indignation 
—your very natural indignation, 
as I freely and regretfully admit— 
when that subsides, you will, I feel 
confident, concede the fact that the 
initiative in this lamentable trans- 
action came from your side. I 
beg to remind you that the ques- 
tion, so far as I and those con- 
cerned with me are involved, ori- 
ginated in an informal communi- 
cation from yourself to me. You 
intimated that your daughter did 
my wretched boy the honour to 
entertain sentiments in his regard, 
which, if reciprocated, might lead 
to an alliance of both houses. On 
the basis of this communication 
subsequent negotiations were con- 
ducted, and I can say for myself 
and the party—those members of 
my family associated with me—tha 
we kept strictly to that basis, and 
exerted ourselves to bring about 
the result desired.’ 

* What on earth will you do with 
your parliamentary style when you 
get down into pauperdom? When 
you urge such a defence as that, 
Welbore, you only make matters 
worse for yourself, and add another 
lash to the whip which you can 
hear already singing about your 
shoulders. Admitting that you 
have correctly stated the facts of 
the case, you should be the better 
able to understand that it is useless 
for you to hope anything from the 
father of a woman treated as my 
daughter has been treated. Wo- 
men are scorned every day, but 
seldom as my daughter has been 
scorned. I could see you and yours 
rotting in gaol, to spare her the 
pain you have inflicted. Perhaps 
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that will suggest what I can see 
happen to you and yours in re- 
venge for it.’ 

It was useless to appeal to the 
forbearance or the generosity of 
such a creditor as this. Mr. Wel- 
bore dropped his petition. 

‘There is still a chance that I 
may settle with you,’ said he ; ‘ but 
only this very day something has 
occurred which may prevent my 
turning it to account within a week. 
I ask you to extend the day of 

e. Make it a month.’ 

‘ If I thought there was a chance 
in the world for you, I should break 
you up at once. I have given you 
the seven days for your misery, 
man! Do you think I gave it to 
spare you? You will, during the 
interval, be able to see the stroke 
descending—nearer, nearer, a bit 
every day. Anticipation, they say, 
is keener than realisation. Well, 
you shall have opportunity to 
judge. You'll find due notice of 
procedure at home before you. Just 
this word more: as much as I have 
spared you and given you rope— 
not asking you even for interest on 
capital lent—by so much will you 
find an iron hand under the velvet 
glove. You can say so at Dor- 
chester-place.’ 

And with this he turned and walk- 
ed quietly away, leaving the member 
for Muddlebury in abasement and 
dismay behind him. He had de- 
liberately sought out the man he 
meant to treat as a deadly foe on 
the spot, where the declaration of 
hostility would be most likely to 
hurt him. This was the scene of 
Mr. Welbore’s personal grandeur 
and self-inflation. He had given 
the week, not for respite, but, as 
he said, for torture. During that 
terrible prelude, those on whom 
he had loosed his wrath could see 
the blow falling, as the doomed 
wretch, in Poe’s legend, watched the 
keen blade swing slowly down upon 
him from the ceiling of his dungeon. 
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Mr. Dodd, having enjoyed the 
story of the parliamentary humor- 
ist, flitted from acquaintance to 
acquaintance, according as their 
passing button-hole came within 
reach of his fingers. But he kept 
his eye on Mr. Hardrop till he saw 
that gentleman, after an apparently 
easy parley with the member for 
Muddlebury, take himself out of 
the Lobby. 

Then the member for Kilrud- 
dery went up to Mr. Welbore and 
inquired, in his airy manner, 
whether the rejected of Ballyma- 
quirk had vented any moans over 
his defeat. Mr. Welbore, the most 
courteous of men, looked at him 
without appearing to see him, or to 
heed his flippancies ; and, turning 
on his heel, walked off to the 
library, leaving Mr. Dodd con- 
founded at the rudeness, and 
much exercised by the significance 
thereof. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘ CEST UN BEAU JOUR POUR 
L’AMOUR.’ 


THE course of true love had 
not run smooth with our lovers. 
But hitherto the even flow was in- 
terrupted only from outside. The 
spite of Fortune seemed but to 
draw these two fond hearts in 
closer sympathy by inspiriting them 
with the glorious thought that they 
held their own against a_hos- 
tile world. They suffered in the 
same cause—that was to say, for 
the sake of one another—and the 
persecution thus shared made them 
mutually dearer. It is the same in 
the barter of hearts as at the auction 
of bric-A-brac—the more a thing 
costs the more it is valued. 

The mood in this case was more 
heroic than the passion. That 
frequently happens. As for Talbot 
Welbore, a youth who had shamed 
the ré/e of pious AZneas in so 
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flagrant a fashion might easily be 
suspected of vile weakness in other 
respects. There was, perhaps, a 
certain perverted sublimity in his 
love for Blossom; but that there 
was also an element of selfishness 
will be too soon apparent. 

When he parted from his sister 
he went to Fowler’s-alley. He had 
seen Blossom only once, and for a 
few minutes, in the short interval 
since his expulsion from Dorches- 
ter-place. He had not thought it 
necessary to relate that unpleasant 
incident. There would be too 
much high tragedy about the tale, 
he thought ; it would be like say- 
ing to the girl, ‘See how I suffer 
for you! Besides, he had a con- 
sciousness that the story would not 
sound well. But the confession 
being unavoidable, he prepared it 
now as he walked, making up the 
meagrest version of it his ingenuity 
could devise. 

The chief aim of his visit was to 
ask Blossom to marry him out of 
hand. She was already his wife- 
elect ; it only remained to make her 
his wife in reality. That would 
end the distracting complication, 
and clear away, at a stroke, the 
infinite entanglements which con- 
founded him whenever he sought 
a way out of the difficulty. Mar- 
riage was the solution. Here was 
the remedy for this fitful fever of 
hopes and fears so unbearable for 
all concerned. At least, here was 
relief for him, This was at the 
bottom of his theory; but, to do 
him justice, he did not perceive it. 

Yes, this would be best for all. 

Blossom, on the other hand, 
most liberally dashed her cup. 
Was it for her to feel unmixed con- 
tent, knowing, as she did, the 
price this man paid for the tribute 
he laid at her feet? She could 
never be worthy of love proved by 
such ordeal. Alas for her acknow- 
ledgment! It were poor indeed 
but for the generosity of him who 
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received it. If only she could 
give it weight and substance, she 
thought, how it would swell, gross 
as mountains, solid as the great 
globe itself! What this wonderful 
lover had sacrificed for her filled 
her with a vast responsibility. 
There was something of solemn 
destiny in her position. It had 
joys unspeakable; it had also its 
terrors. The lowering unfriendly 
figures of the member for Muddle- 
bury and his lady wife troubled 
her like a pair of peculiar angels 
barring the Elysium wherein her 
faithful Adam wished to lead his 
Eve. She recalled that interview 
on the terrace, the disdainful angry 
faces, the harsh words of these 
high personages, as the small bird 
nestled in the meadow-grass might 
be supposed to recall the fierce 
vision swooping within her ken 
from some steep eerie on pinnacles 
lone and lofty. This humble crea- 
ture did not know that the Wel- 
bores had their perch on a low 
spur ofthe social heights. They 
stooped to her hostile and formid- 
able as golden eagles from the 
dazzling unfriendly summits. 
Altogether this was a game of 
hearts, which consumed much light 
in the playing. It is not so clear 
that the game was worth the candle. 
Upon the spot of sunshine, 
wherein these lovers thus beset 
found hope and happiness, there 
fell a strange and sudden cloud. 
Miss Twitterley, with her kindly 
nature and unlucky impulses, was 
again the marplot. The scene 
between Mr. Welbore and Dorinda 
Hardrop had, of course, impressed 
and excited her. She searched 
through her whole library for a 
parallel, but in vain. She discussed 
the matter with Mr. Warnock, and 
between them these trained intel- 
lects made out a mystery in which 
Talbot and Miss Hardrop were 
suspiciously associated. The pomp 
and circumstance of Mr. Welbore’s 
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speech left here and there a chink 
or thin interval where the syllables 
had run short, and through these 
gaps Dad contrived to catch a 
glimpse of Mr. Welbore’s meaning. 

Blossom also had gathered a 
sinister import from the incident ; 
but she did not care to give it 
words, preferring to brood over it 
for her own private misery till it 
should be explained. The same 
hindrance—some paltry accident 
of time or occupation or absence— 
which had prevented Talbot from 
proposing to Blossom the cutting 
of the Gordian knot with the edged 
device of matrimony, had also 
prevented Blossom or her friends 
from questioning him on this very 
peculiar occurrence. All specula- 
tion on the subject ended in this, 
that there was something which 
required clearing up. What, for 
instance, did Mr. Welbore mean by 
his apologies for his son, and his 
assurances of that young gentle- 
man’s special sentiment for Miss 
Hardrop? Mr. Welbore had 
pleaded whole altitudes above Mr. 
Warnock’s comprehension. But 
the young lady’s emotion was as 
eloquent to him as the mould upon 
an orange. Indeed, her passion 
was as intelligible as it was ex- 
treme. They had all heard her 
remarkable outburst, ‘ Your son— 
how dared he think I cared for 
him?’ Clearly there was some- 
thing in this business which needed 
light. It was too suggestive and too 
suspicious to pass unchallenged. 

This was Mr. Warnock’s conclu- 
sion. He would have full assur- 
ance that Blossom was not throw- 
ing herself away on a harebrained 
scamp in the guise of a gentleman. 
One could never be too cautious, 
particularly with folks whose man- 
ners and habits, and, it might be, 
morality, were those of an unknown 
world. 

Confused remembrances of fash- 
ionable scandals, more or less 
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exaggerated in their percolation to 
the lower strata, floated in his 
mind, and awoke therein, apart 
from the hereditary democratic 
prejudice, an original vein of saga- 
city and distrust. 

‘ These ere swells,’ observed Mr. 
Warnock, ‘you can’t ’ave your 
high too wide awake for ’em. 
They're up to all sorts o’ games— 
the best o’ them, an’ them as you'd 
say ’ad most mind to hact on the 
square. We're agoin’ to look 
wunce more afore we leaps, to 
make things sure.’ 

Miss Twitterley shared this view, 
but she had other reasons for 
probing the misty point. As an- 
cient governess, companion, at- 
tendant, and, it must be added, 
souffre-douleur to Miss Hardrop, 
she enjoyed a small pension from 
that lady’s father, and occasional 
presents from the young lady her- 
self. Old ties, a friendly interest, 
and a lively sense of favours to 
come, set her in motion. Giddy 
enthusiast that she was, she went 
straight to the heart of the mystery, 
and presented herself at Park- 
terrace. Dorinda found relief in 
detailing her woes to the sympa- 
thetic spinster. She told her story 
with malice, intended, in the first 
place, to put a good colour on the 
figure she made in it; and, in the 
second, to retort the cruel wrong 
she believed she had suffered. 

Her version, distilled into the 
Twitterley tongue, had the de- 
signed effect. Miss Matilda re- 
turned to Fowler’s-alley with a 
lamentable description of Talbot 
Welbore as a forsworn light o’ 
love. Dorinda had overshot her 
mark. Her account of Talbot’s 
mercenary wooing, and her con- 
temptuous dismissal of him, was 
too sharply at variance with her 
own well-remembered utterances. 
The portion of Miss Twitterley’s 
story which most affected Dad and 
Blossom was the proclamation of 
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the vengeance which waited Tal- 
bot’s conduct, and the ruin it had 
brought upon his people. That 
vengeance would be all the sweeter 
since it would strike at once the 
recreant and the unspeakable rival, 
for whose sake he had incurred it. 

Blossom treated with glowing 
scorn the calumny launched at 
her lover: Talbot a fortune-hun- 
ter, the man who kad stooped to 
poor penniless she ! 

But the second revelation had 
an aspect of grim truth. The fury 
of the slighted woman was recalled, 
and the phrase in which she vented 
it—‘ My father will ruin you. He 
has often said it.’ Blossom felt 
her heart sink at the recollection. 
It was but too likely that the 
beautiful troublous dream she in- 
dulged could only be realised at 
the cost of woe to others, and 
those others 47s people. Her heart 
went out to them, exposed, through 
her, to this wrath. 

Talbot was about to sacrifice for 
her not only himself, but those 
near and dear to him. This sur- 
passed the zealot’s faith, the fana- 
ticism which leaves father and 
mother, and throws away wealth, 
honour, and friendship to follow 
its object. Could she accept such 
terrible devotion ? dared she ? Was 
it possible she had been indifferent 
and blind to sufferings she might 
have relieved and a calamity she 
might have averted, had she had 
but the eyes to see what Talbot 
would have perished rather than 
ask her to note? Her noble lover! 
Might she not catch the fire of that 
magnanimous soul and imitate the 
grandeur of its sacrifice? Evenas 
that ardour heated in her behold 
—Talbot ! 

Now, till this moment, these 
people, in all their anxieties, had 
kept up what had of late become 
largely the make-believe of confi- 
dence and gaiety. The pleasant 
fiction was a tacit accord main- 














tained for the sake of one another, 
for each was conscious of a mutual 
duty to encourage and a mutual 
need of encouragement. Blossom, 
for the first time, failed to light up 
at sight of her lover. She had a 
thought at her heart, a great 
thought, but full of melancholy. 
His reception grated on Talbot, 
whom the untoward turn of things 
had rendered sensitive andirritable, 
especially in the matter which most 
quickly moved his fretted spirit. 

Miss Twitterley emptied her 
budget afresh, her story losing 
none of its effects by repetition. 
Talbot betrayed signs of guilt at 
certain passages, but smiled, in 
spite of himself, when the historian, 
adding her own gloss to the ori- 
ginal, as heard from Dorinda, made 
him out a very mean and a very 
deceitful fellow indeed. When the 
tale was told he would have spoken, 
but Dad took up the word. 

‘This ain’t true, Talbot ?’ he said. 
Mr. Warnock even yet felt a cer- 
tain difficulty in treating the young 
swell as a mere equal, and stuck 
very awkwardly at the familiar 
term of address. ‘ You ain’t been 
an’ let this young gal in like that ?’ 

‘You don’t believe anything of 
the kind! answered Talbot, look- 
ing round upon the company. 

Mr. Warnock declared, with some 
effusion, that he did not believe it, 
and went on to say that he had 
picked up, from what had passed 
between Mr. Welbore and Miss 
Hardrop, that Talbot had got his 
people into a bit of a hole. He 
appealed to Talbot to show them 
where they stood as regarded this 
point. 

‘I had much rather you didn’t 
ask,’ said Talbot. ‘But since 
you desire it, listen, all.’ He un- 
folded the position as briefly as he 
could, and remarked upon it, ‘I 
have kept silence on all this for 
more reasons than one. First, it 
is really a matter which concerns 
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only myself; that is, of course, so 
long as the change in my circum- 
stances does not affect my position 
here. Then, since I am forced to 
say so, I didn’t care to make it any 
merit of mine that I had stuck to 
my guns in spite of all this bother 
and so forth. Again, there hap- 
pens to be a lady in the case. I 
couldn’t bring her name in without 
obliging her to make an awkward 
figure. She deserves better from 
me, and I don’t think, Blossom, 
you would care much for a trophy 
of that sort?’ 

He felt the first chafings of im- 
patience. Here were considera- 
tions being forced upon him by 
those who should have helped him 
to put them out of sight. Why 
this questioning at all? 

‘Then it’s true wot Miss Twit- 
terley says? This ’ere ’Ardrop’s 
got the knife into Mr. Welbore, 
and is a-comin’ on him for money 
due ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And all along o’ your givin’ 
up keepin’ company with his 
daughter ?” 

‘ If you put it that way.’ 

‘That’s ’ard; it’s ’ittin’ a chap 
below the belt. W’y, ’ow is it?’ 
said Mr. Warnock, rising on a wind 
of metaphor. ‘It’s jest like this 
‘ere. My Blossom an’ this Miss 
’Ardrop they starts out a-fishin’ like, 
an’ this ’Ardrop’s gal she ’as a gilt 
rod with a di’mon’ spool, a gold 
wire for line, an’ the finest fly wot 
can be ‘ad for money. W'ereas 
my Blossom she ‘as nothin’ more’n 
a bit of a twig an’ a piece o’ twine 
like. Well, both of ’em goes for 
the same fish, wich he goes an’ 
gobbles the bait on Blossom’s ook, 
an’ lets her land’im. You know 
wot I mean, though I may put it 
orkard,’ added Mr. Warnock, with 
a dim perception that he had 
brought into clumsy play a rhe- 
torical weapon fit only for a defter 
hand. 
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‘You know what Dad means, 
Blossom,’ said Talbot slyly. 

The girl laughed. 

*’*Course she does,’ quoth Dad. 
‘Well, I ax wot right has this 
other one to kick up a row an’ say 
my Blossom’s been a-poachin’ on 
’er part of the bank? W’y, Blossom 
kep’ ’er own side, an’ wot’s more, 
she didn’t wip the stream like 
’Ardrop’s gal did. I’d say so to ’er 
father’s face, too, wotever I’d choke 
down to spare ’er own feelin’s. 
But escuse me, Talbot, my boy,’ 
he continued, still smitten with the 
consciousness that he had at- 
tempted an awkward flight of 
fancy with his blunt ungainly pin- 
ions, and hastening to pass it, 
‘ Ain’t your people got no friends? 
I’ve a reason for axin’.’ 

* None but the lady you saw here 
the day before yesterday. And she 
is not likely to live long.’ 

‘’Ard lines, I say again.’ Then, 
with the energy of one who had 
decided on a supreme act, ‘Talbot, 
it’s jest like this ’ere. I never 
meant to let on till I handed it 
over to you in five-an’-thirty de- 
posit receipts of the bank. But 
it’s a case can’t wait. See ’ere, 
Talbot; them deposits is good 
for seven-an’-twenty score pounds’ 
—enumerating as in his business. 
‘ The cash goes with Blossom. But 
if you think it'll clear you folks 
or do ’em any good, it’s yours an’ 
Blossom’s to do wot you like with 
on the spot.’ 

Poor Dad’s expanding visage 
ruefully collapsed when informed 
that his hoard would hardly cover 
a fiftieth part of Mr. Welbore’s 
indebtedness. Never till now had 
Mr. Warnock fully realised the 
greatness of the Welbore family. 
The information brought more 
sharply home to Blossom the stu- 
pendous penalty impending on 
those whom she would spare a 
pang by her own pain. 

The talk turned on Mrs. Dar- 
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kin’s visit, and the incident which 
attended it. Talbot examined, with 
no particular interest, the locket 
whose secret had been so curiously 
surprised. The memorial had no 
meaning for him. Mrs. Darkin’s 
discovery had been set down in 
Fowler’s-alley to an acquaintauce 
which poor people could not be 
expected to have with the cunning 
devices and intricate workmanship 
of the jeweller. 

Presently Mr. Warnock be- 
thought him of business, and Miss 
Twitterley, feeling herself one too 
many, also retired, leaving the pair 
alone. Then this weak mortal of 
a man felt himself tempted to re- 
sentment of the criticism he had 
been subjected to. They had been 
weighing him in the balance, sitting 
in judgment on him. There stirred 
in him the glimmer of a diabolical 
suggestion that Blossom herself 
had joined in questioning his at- 
tachment. Hence the restraint 
of her greeting. That spirit which 
is begotten of the very fulness of 
love waxed wanton in him, and 
kicked like the overfed ass in the 
parable. Just then, it must be said 
for him, the foolish boy wanted 
support and sympathy, not what 
he mistook for suspicion and dis- 
trustful scrutiny. 

‘Well, Blossom, and so we were 
afraid, were we, that it was a case 
of the captivating Captain puzzled 
between Polly and Lucy. ‘‘ How 
happy could I be with either,” you 
know. You were not jealous of 
me?” 

This flippancy was as forced as 
the smile with which the girl met it. 

‘ Ah, well,’ said he, ‘let us drop 
it. Do you know what I have 
come here for? To ask you to end 
this going and coming and shilly- 
shallying by marrying me. You 
just put on shawl and bonnet, or 
hat and cloak, or whatever the gear 
may be, and march with me to a 
little church I know.’ 














‘But, Talbot, this is very sud- 
den.’ 

‘Sudden ! how can you say that? 
Why, it is a month and more since 
you agreed to be my wife. Sudden, 


by Jove! We have gone through 
a good deal since then, haven’t we ? 
It would be hard to surprise either 
ofus now. I should propose to- 
morrow morning, but for one thing. 
Before you marry be sure of a 
house wherein to tarry. It is 
necessary to lock up a lodging 
suitable for a young couple. I have 
been already prospecting in the 
Bloomsbury district, but failed to 
choose from mere embarrassment 
of riches. It won't take long to 
arrange, however. I shall settle it 
this very night after I have returned 
from Westminster. Could you 
manage to say after to-morrow 
morning? That will give you suf- 
ficient time to think over your sins. 
You will be glad to know that my 
sister acts as bridesmaid. Is there 
no substitute for the Twitterley ?” 

‘ How good Edith is!’ with fer- 
vour. ‘And with so great an injury 
to forgive me!’ 

Talbot put his forefinger under 
her chin, lifted her cheek off his 
shoulder, and looked at her. 

‘A great injury to forgive! Eh? 

‘Yes, indeed. It is only now I 
feel what a dreadful price others 
must pay for my happiness.’ 

‘O, well, there’s no use tortur- 
ing a fellow with that sort of thing. 
By the way, did you not learn all 
that from my father ?’ 

‘No. He never breathed a syl- 
lable of it. He said only that such 
relations between one in your posi- 
tion and one in mine were absurd 
and impossible. He said he had 
other arrangements for you, and— 
and I suspected what these were 
when I saw what happened imme- 
diately afterwards. He said more 


which I thought cruel at the time. 
But,’ she. added gently, ‘I think 
I know what 


differently now. 
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great reason he had to speak as he 
did. Talbot, it is awful to think of.’ 

‘ What is?” 

‘That one is the cause of so 
much suffering. It changes my 
life to me. If he had only told me 
what would come of it !” 

Talbot this time put her a little 
from him, in order the better to 
look at her. 

‘ And suppose he had told you ?” 

She did not answer. Her 
thoughts had escaped unconscious- 
ly.’ 
¥ If he had told you, what would 
you have done?’ 

‘It isso hard to be happy on the 
grief of others. I tremble to say 
it, but if your father had told me 
all, or if you had told me what you 
were enduring for me, I think I 
should have asked you to spare 
yourself and to save your people. 
I now wonder at myself that I 
never saw and never felt what it 
has cost you to care for me, and to 
conceal the cost lest it should give 
me pain. Did you, then, believe I 
cannot bear something for your 
sake, and in return for so much ?’ 

And with that, down went her 
head upon his shoulder. This was 
a most unlucky humour to foil the 
mood of a man, in whose despera- 
tion there was a sense of guilt 
which sought an accomplice in this 
girl, who was now deserting the 
position that, to be endurable at 
all, must be maintained without 
qualification, and as far as possible 
without remorse. A temper already 
chafed now winced at this. He 
wilfully misinterpreted her mean- 
ing. 

‘Do you know what you say? 
Do you mean to say that anything 
which could happen would induce 
you—could induce you—to go back 
from where we now stand—to fall 
short of the part I have played for 
you? Is it that you begin to be 
afraid? Well, I am not the rich 
man’s son—no, forgive me—I 
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never meant that. But tell me, do 
you mean to say you could give 
me up?’ 

After a while she made reply. 

‘I would rather die,’ she said 
softly, ‘I would rather die. But 
short of giving you up I would do 
anything to prevent this misfortune, 
to return your sacrifice for me and 
show myself worthy of it. Talbot, 
try me—try if I cannot play my 
part with you by doing the thing 
you would spare me at such ex- 
pense to you and yours. Provided 
I may save my love, I will do 
anything you wish to prevent this 
trouble. I am not unselfish, like 
you, dear Talbot, but at least I 
can give my share. Do not fear 
to ask me any sacrifice short of 
the one. If you can give up all 
for me, try if I cannot give up 
something for you.’ 

The creature sought his regard, 
her face glowing with heroic pur- 
pose. But how was she stupefied 
when he broke out, 

‘Woman, you'll drive me mad! 
You’ve waited till now to say all 
this—now, when you know it is too 
late! You want an excuse to draw 
back. Why, by Heavens, this is 
most—this is terrible! Blossom, 
you're not worthy of a love like 
mine. Younever loved me—your 
love was a mockery! Good God, 
is this the end ! 

And exclaiming in his incoherent 
passion as though possessed by one 
among the most eccentric and cruel 
of the demoniacal legion that sur- 
prise the soul, he rushed from the 
room, past Mr. Warnock, whom 
his transit left as though petrified 
with a cabbage in his hand, and 
out into the narrow alley, which he 
traversed with the aspect and mo- 
tion of a man-betrayed and God. 
forsaken wretch. 

Such grotesque sport did his 
passion make with the man. He 
had hardly reached his chambers, 
hard by as that refuge was, than 
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the mocking fiend altered his 
promptings, and whispered that 
Talbot Welbore had been headlong 
and unjust. From this the inner 
voice rose to the suggestion that 
if there was a brutal, ungrateful, 
cowardly scoundrel cumbering this 
weary and disgusted orb, he must 
be Talbot Welbore. Amazement 
and shame were checked withal by 
the indignation of the wronged 
man. He tried to fix that picture 
of himself, and to keep the colour- 
ing vivid, lest when it cooled he 
should see, not an injured lover, 
but an unspeakable poltroon. 

In twenty minutes he was bat- 
tling with the thought of going back 
to beseech pardon. Yes, he would 
do that. But no, better perhaps 
to wait a little; somebody might 
come. After all, there was some 
provocation for this. Where a 
man had ventured so enormously, 
the very breath of defection might 
well scare him out of himself. He 
waited a quarter of an hour, but 
nobody came ; that helped to keep 
up his sense of grievance. It was 
time to start for the House of 
Commons, to take his opening 
notes for the series of potboilers, 
whereby in the frugal and sanguine 
ardour of his love he hoped to de- 
fray the vulgar cost of the double 
state. 

How could he turn his mind to 
business now? Pish! let the thing 
go! The castle in Spain had 
tumbled, the income had become 
needless. There flashed before 
him his fond ideal of a humble 
ménage, humble but comfortable, 
with himself therein, and reading, 
like Crébillon, his feats of literature 
to his dear little critic and house- 
keeper Blossom, That drove him 
out. 

He made his way to the House, 
and found sitting or standing room, 
as best he could, in the strait and 
natrow way wherein a grudging 
Legislature cribs, cabins, and con- 

















fines the press. The assembled 
wisdom, in all its groupings, aspects, 
and movement, was under his sur- 
vey. He had counted on it that 
the sight would inflame the fiery 
particle of his intelligence, and set 
his descriptive faculty in sponta- 
neous and profitable motion. He 
had arranged with himself to treat 
the topic in a style of mingled 
elegance and point, with just 
enough of Attic salt to suggest the 
scholar, and sufficient of the esprit 
malin to give an interest of piquant 
personality. He would trim with 
rare but apt quotation, he would 
season with epigrams still edged 
with the drill and die of choice and 
limited currency. 

All very fine. But here was the 
spectacle, with its varied inspira- 
tion passing before his eyes. Had 
he no observation in him? Why, 
the very mystery of so many bald 
pates would have furnished forth a 
pleasant speculation. What had 
tonsured them? ‘Time, or what? 
What a paragraph might have re- 
sulted when the leader of the Fifth 
Party had signalled across the floor 
to the Prime Minister, and that 
statesman, despatching the Home 
Secretary to inquire, the envoy 
returned with a message which 
caused the head of the Government 
to assume forthwith a port of scorn 
and defiance! What had passed 
between these mighty opposites ? 
Again, there was O’Trigger, a vo- 
lume of Hansard under each arm, 
flitting and gliding from seat to 
seat and from post to pillar, in the 
furtive and anxious fashion of one 
burdened with a treasure for which 
he seeks safe hiding. What did 
O’Trigger with that material? A 
member attempted his maiden 
speech, and broke down. Another 
member sat on his hat; a cork 
went off with a loud explosion in 
one of the galleries. The War 
Secretary wore a white waistcoat, 
though it was yet the spring season. 


Talbot's Folly. 
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Was that a fair portent of peace— 
a flag of truce to all the world ? 

Of such stuff is the parliamentary 
chronicle much composed; and 
such agreeable trivialities Talbot 
— if in the vein—might have pret- 
tily handled. But he took no heed 
of the scene and its salient points. 
In his present frame he would have 
walked from Dan to Beersheba and 
found all barren. 

He did nevertheless give his eye 
once to the arena below, and saw 
with relief that the member for 
Muddlebury was not in his place. 
The poor man avoided the House 
since the enemy had fallen upon 
him in the Lobby. 

Mr. Dodd, coaxing his bushy 
locks with delicate manipulation, 
so as to bring out their fullest lux- 
uriance on each side of his brow, 
cast a roving and divided glance 
partly at the gallery, partly at the 
grille behind it. He wished to 
make certain of a fair audience; 
he wished also to satisfy himself 
that the historian who specially 
celebrated his legislative exploits 
in the local native journal was on 
his perch and ready. The mem- 
ber for Kilruddery caught sight of 
Talbot, and, good-natured fellow 
that he was, sent up an instant 
note by one of the messengers, in- 
forming the graphist of the society 
journal that he and several other 
members of the Irish party meant 
to raise a warm question presently 
on going into Committee; that 
there was sure to be a bit of a gale, 
and perhaps a collision with the 
Chair and a consequent naming. 
‘T'll push the affair for you, old 
man,’ added the thoughtful writer ; 
‘a scene in the House will give 
you something to work upon, and 
help to make your first letter go 
off like a flash,’ 

Talbot hardly made an attempt 
to distract himself to the winning 
of bread. His mind was saturated 
with the one miserable theme. He 
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struggled against his conscience 
with an obstinacy worthy of a bet- 
ter cause. If he was hasty—hasty ! 
—was he not grievously wronged ? 
He had behaved like the miscreant 
he freely allowed himself to be 
But he had been monstrously de- 
ceived. True, he had not waited 
to discover exactly what the girl 
meant—how far she was prepared 
to abandon him—whether she 
meant to abandon him at all. But 
her words were only too sugges- 
tive—too clear, rather. Having 
lured and led him on, she refused 
to travel with him the rugged path 
he had faced for her sake and on 
the faith of her false pretences. 

Bien fol est gui sy fie! Even 
this pearl he thought he had 
brought up from the deep waters, 
she was no better than the rest. 
At what a price he was fated to 
learn this! He was of the grand 
army of martyrs—those who have 
loved and lost. 

Loved and lost! The parlia- 
mentary scene befell as arranged 
by Mr. Dodd. That gentleman, 
like another Pylades, willing to 
immolate himself on the altar of 
friendship, struck at the Chair, got 
promptly named and turned out, 
and came round to the gallery to 
receive the congratulations of the 
man he had obliged, and to sug- 
gest the fashion in which he thought 
his performance might be recorded 
with most effective regard to the 
figure he made in it. He was very 
much surprised and disgusted to 
find that Talbot had utterly ignored 
an incident provided for his parti- 
cular benefit. While the incident 
was in action, the representative 
of the Upper Ten, with the idea 
suggested by two words burning 
in his brain, had evolved from his 
sophisticated misery a woful ballad 
of the kind wherewith the mediocre 
Muse is wont to celebrate her tri- 
bulations : 


[To be continued. } 
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‘LOSS. 


*Tis now my fate to feel the pain of love, 

Since what I loved is lost to me for ever. 

Fond fool! false fair!—but I will not re- 
prove ; 

For that were memory, and my endeavour 

Is to forget. Nor need reproaches be, 

Did I respect myself as I did thee. 

We both have sinned: [ loved thee to thy 
fall ; 

Even against the estimable pride 

Which, seeing thee disloyal, bade me call 

My kurt heart home, and spurn thy shape 
outside 

The temple thou hast desecrated. How 

Thyselfhast sinned needs no recounting now, 

While the fresh effect sears the heart it 
crost— 

The pain of Love is Loss : I loved and lost !” 


Not only did he pen those pain- 
ful stanzas while he should have 
engrossed the events of the sit- 
ting, but he wrote out a fair copy 
of the lamentation and found the 
perusal of it somewhat consoling, 
as he sat above the unheeded tem- 
pest. It read like evidence in fa- 
vour of his conduct. Reading it 
at a later hour in his lonely cham- 
bers by the melancholy moonlight, 
and more as the critic than the 
crushed lover, he found he had per- 
mitted himself a most unwarranted 
range of poetic license. The wo- 
man had behaved badly, but this 
was a gross exaggeration of her of- 
fence. These rhymes made it out 
that she had been playing him 
false for some time; that he knew 
it; and that he had, all the same, 
endured the traitress. 

‘This isn’t fair,” he owned. 
‘ There was no appearance of bad 
faith ; at least, I had no suspicion 
of it till to-day. I do her that jus- 
tice. What would I have said if 
she was as bad as I paint her in 
this confounded rubbish ?’ 

And so saying, he took his pipe, 
a machine he had adopted for fru- 
gality, for he preferred the cigar, 
and striking a match, lit therewith 
his sonnet, and, applying the 
lighted paper to the tobacco, dis- 
missed for ever the malignant wail 
of an artificial woe. 














GLACIERS AND AVALANCHES. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TALES AND TRADITIONS OF SWITZERLAND,’ ETC. 
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PART I. 


Ir is a common idea in the Alpine 
regions of Switzerland that glaciers 
advance and retreat with the regu- 
larity, if not with the rapidity, of 
the tides of the ocean. In the 
popular imagination, they are sup- 
posed to ebb and flow by periods 
of nine and fifteen years. It hardly 
need be said that this theory is a 
superstition, the only fact on which 
it is based being that there are 
times when glaciers wax and times 
when they wane. To these alter- 
nations—depending as they do on 
the snow and rain fall, on summer 
heats and winter colds—no limit 
or definitive duration can be as- 
signed. Of late years the move- 
ment has been _ uninterruptedly 
backward ; and last summer was 
so warm and prolonged, and last 
winter so mild and short, that gla- 
ciers must have lost much more 
than they gained in the hard win- 
ter 1880-81. 

But it was not always so. His- 
tory tells us of times when glaciers 
have gained ground year after year 
—times of terror and disaster which 
live long in the memory of the 
mountaineers of the Alps. For 
an advancing glacier frequently 
pushes before it huge masses of 
snow which overwhelm villages, 
destroy human lives, and sweep 
away flocks and herds. Many such 
instances are on record. People 
are still living in Switzerland who 
have a vivid recollection of the 
‘moving incidents’ which marked 
the ‘cold and hunger’ years of 
1815 and 1816, when the waxing 
glaciers thrust before them such 
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heaps of snow and rubbish that 
meadows were devastated, woods 
cut down, dwellings buried and 
their inmates smothered, and goat- 
herds starved to death in their 
huts. 

Another like period was that be- 
tween 1608 and 1611. In Canton 
Glarus alone hundreds of acres of 
forest and meadow land were 
wasted by glacier and avalanche. 
In Grindelwald a part of the village 
of Mettenberg ‘ wentunder.’ One 
of the bells (afterwards found in 
the snow) of the pilgrim-chapel of 
Petronella—which also ‘ went un- 
der ’—is still preserved in the tower 
of Grindelwald Church as a me- 
mento ofthis calamitous time. In 
August 1585 a sudden forward 
movement of a glacier destroyed a 
herd of cattle in the Val de Tuorz 
(Canton Graubiinden), burying 
them so deeply that their bodies 
were never seen again. On De- 
cember 27, 1819, the village of 
Randa, in the Valais, was destroy- 
ed by a glacier-avalanche (Gletcher- 
lawine). Almost every building the 
village contained was either over- 
whelmed and crushed or lifted 
bodily upwards and thrown on one 
side. Millstones went spinning 
through the air like cannon-balls, 
baulks of timber were shot into a 
wood a mile above the village, the 
dead bodies of kine were found 
hundreds of yards from their pas- 
tures, and the church spire was 
propelled into a distant meadow 
like an atrow from a bow. 

When the lower part of a glacier 
reaches the edge of a precipice or 
a dip in the ground, and breaks off 
from the main ice-stream, it is con- 
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verted into an avalanche much 
more destructive than the ava- 
lanches of loose snow known in 
German Switzerland as Staubla- 
wine. 

Every Alpine valley has its tales 
and traditions of wonderful adven- 
tures among the ice and snow, of 
disastrous chances, and of hair- 
breadth escape from avalanche and 


Glacier accidents generally arise 
from falls into rifts hidden under 
a layer of snow. In the summer 
of 1629, the day being Tuesday, 
as three men of Lenk—Jacob Trach- 
sel, Peter Blatter,and another—were 
crossing the Wildhorngletcher on 
their way home, Blatter had the 
ill-luck to fall into a concealed cre- 
vasse. Though not so badly hurt 
that he could not call out, he was 
too far down to be helped up with- 
out ropes. So it was agreed that 
Trachsel should remain by the cre- 
vasse while the third man, whose 
name the record has not preserved, 
went to the nearest habitation for 
ropes and help. When he re- 
turned, Trachsel had disappeared, 
and the rift into which Blatter had 
fallen could not be found. The 
third man and the men he had 
brought with him, after searching 
and shouting until far into the night, 
gave up Blatter for lost, and went 
away without the least hope thatthey 
should see him again. But, to the 
unspeakable surprise, and almost 
consternation, of his neighbours, 
he turned up two days later at his 
own house, not much the worse 
seemingly for his adventure. How 
he escaped is not mentioned—pro- 
bably by crawling down one of the 
watercourses, which run under 
every glacier, to daylight. 


Jacob Trachsel, who had left his 


post on the crevasse simply because 
he was weary of waiting, was tried 
at Lenk for deserting his compa- 
nion. Being convicted of ‘faith- 
lessness,’ he was sentenced to three 
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days’ imprisonment and to do the 
Herdfall, which signified asking 
pardon publicly of God and man 
on bended knees for the sin he 
had committed. 

In July 1787, a similar accident 
befell Christian Bohrer of Grindel- 
wald. As he crossed the upper 
Grindelwald glacier towards the 
Mettenberg, a snow avalanche 
threw him into a crevasse seventy 
feet deep. Though his arm was 
broken and his wrist dislocated in 
the fall, he managed to work his 
way under the glacier to the stream 
at its base, and, after a desperate 
struggle of two days, he succeeded 
in escaping from his icy prison. 

The Naturgeschichte des Schwet- 
zerlandes tells of a very unpleasant 
experience which, in the early part 
of the last century, befell a chamois- 
hunter of the name of Kaspar 
Stoeri. As Stoeri and two other 
hunters were in hot chase after 
chamois on the Limmernalp gla- 
cier, he disappeared as suddenly 
as if he had been swallowed up by 
an earthquake. He had fallen into 
a hidden crevasse. Hiscompanions 
peered fearfully into the hole down 
which Stoeri had vanished, and, 
thinking that all was over with 
him, commended his soul to God. 
But when they heard his voice 
crying faintly for help, and per- 
ceived that he was clinging toa 
ledge of the crevasse, they ran to a 
goatherd’s hut hard by in the hope 
that they might possibly find there 
arope. They found only an old 
counterpane too rotten to be of 
any use. Meanwhile, poor Stoeri 
was in fearful plight—half his body 
in freezing glacier-water, and hold- 
ing on desperately with hands and 
feet to the icy walls of the rift. 
He had given himself up for lost, 
and was saying, as he thought, his 
last prayer, when his comrades 
lowered him a rope, which they had 
contrived to make with their belts 
and partof theirclothes. He grasped 
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it joyfully with both hands, his 
friends pulled lustily, and Stoeri 
was just about to thank Heaven for 
his happy escape, when one of the 
belts gave way, and down he fell 
again. The second misfortune 
was worse than the first. Stoeri 
took part of the line down with 
him, and, in the descent, one of 
his arms was badly broken. But 
he held on with the other, and, by 
splitting their belts, his companions 
made the extemporised belts long 
enough to reach him a second time. 
As one arm rested on the ledge, 
and as he dared not remove it for 
fear of falling further into the abyss 
and being drowned in the water, of 
which the crevasse was nearly full, 
he had to bend the rope round his 
body with the broken limb, which 
caused him terrible anguish. This 
time the belt held, and Stoeri was 
safely landed on the glacier. As 
his companions drew him out of 
the hole, he fell into a dead faint ; 
and it was a long time before he 
came round and could be removed 
to his home. 

But not every one who falls into 
a crevasse is equally fortunate. In 
1821 M. Mouron, a clergyman from 
Vevey, while crossing the Lower 
Grindelwald glacier, went down 
a rift seven hundred feet deep. 
When his guide (to whom he ought 
to have been attached by a rope) 
reported the accident at Grindel- 
wald, a suspicion arose that the 
poor man had been robbed and 
murdered, and his body thrown 
into the crevasse to conceal the 
crime. In order to ascertain the 
truth, another guide was tied toa 
rope and lowered into the abyss. 
After several attempts, the man, 
though he suffered much from cold 
and bad air, succeeded in fastening 
the corpse to his own body, and 
so carried it to the surface. M. 
Mouron’s watch and purse being 
found intact in his pockets, the 
guide was freed from the suspicion 
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which rested upon him, and his 
character for honesty, if not for 
efficiency, redeemed. 

In the year 1820 three guides 
were swept into a crevasse at the 
head of the Grand Plateau at the 
foot of the final slope of Mont 
Blanc. More than forty years 
after they had been buried in their 
icy tomb the remains of these un- 
fortunate men were found near the 
end of the Glacier des Bossins, 
whither they had drifted with the 
moving ice, miles below the rift in 
which they were engulfed. 

When—as sometimes happens— 
a glacier dams up a stream the 
result is generally a disastrous 
flood. Dr. Ernest Buss, in his 
Aus Unsern Bergen, describes an 
incident of this sort, of which he 
was an eye-witness thirty years ago 
—to be exact, in 1850. Above the 
mer de glace of the Lower Grindel- 
wald glacier the bed of an insigni- 
ficant stream was blocked by a 
wall of ice, an offshoot of the 
glacier. As the obstruction waxed 
every winter, and did not wane 
much in the summer, a great quan- 
tity of water—a veritable giacier 
lake—gradually accumulated be- 
hind the barrier. It was in an out- 
of-the-way place, rarely visited 
even by goatherds or chamois- 
hunters; and the villagers were 
either unaware of the dam’s exist- 
ence or did not look upon it as a 
source of danger. But one fine 
morning in the autumn of 1850, 
just as the sun was gilding the 
snowy crest of the Jungfrau, they 
were startled by a fearful uproar, 
as if all the avalanches of the 
mountains had been let loose at 
once. And then a mighty wall of 
milk-white water came leaping and 
roaring down the glacier, which, 
at that time, stretched to the fur- 
ther end of the valley. Through 
Weisen and Weiden (meadow and 
pasture)—through house and barn 
—rushed the flood, carrying with 
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it huge blocks of ice, and sweeping 
everything from its path. Every- 
body made haste to escape, and 
the people of Mettenberg, warned 
by the din, fled from their dwell- 
ings and betook themselves to 
places of safety. But in a few 
minutes the danger seemed to be 
overpast. The torrent vanished 
almost as suddenly as it came. 
As was surmised, the water from 
the icy lake had found its way 
down to the brook under the 
glacier. But, not knowing what 
might yet befall, the peasants re- 
moved their most precious belong- 
ings beyond the reach of danger, 
and kept a sharp look-out. 

The precaution was a wise one. 
Later in the day another flood 
thundered down the vale. The 
water had hewn a passage under the 
ice-bank, and the second inunda- 
tion was worse than the first. Again 
it ceased, and twice again during 
the night, and once more the next 


day, the lake broke its frozen 
fetters, and rolled like a cataract 


down the glacier. As may be 
supposed, the material damage 
done by these repeated inundations 
was enormous; but, happily, no 
lives were lost. 

An incident of the same sort, 
albeit on a much grander scale, 
came to pass in the Oéetzthal 
(Tyrol) in the year 1601. Two 
years previously a new glacier, 
‘big and round like a basket,’ had 
sprung up in the valley. It mea- 
sured 100 fathoms high, 150 
broad, and 350 long. On ground 
that, the year before, had been 
covered with a fair show of mea- 
dow and orchard, a lake 625 
fathoms long appeared. Into this 
lake several streams emptied them- 
selves. This portentous appari- 
tion greatly alarmed the inhabit- 
ants of Petersberg, a village below 
the glacier. In similar circum- 
stances nowadays people send for 
the nearest engineer ; but living, 
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as they did, in a pre-scientific age, 
and being good Catholics withal, 
the Petersbergers acted precisely 
as Spanish Americans act when 
the earth begins to quake—they 
besought the protection of their 
patron saints, and tried to depre- 
cate the supposed wrath of Heaven 
by burning candles and pattering 
prayers. But all in vain. In the 
month of June the ice-dam, swol- 
len by the melting of Alpine snows, 
burst its banks, and the Oetzthal 
was wasted by a terrible flood. 
Seventy-six years later another lake 
was formed in the same place in a 
precisely similar manner. On this 
occasion an exceptional effort was 
made to ward off the impending 
catastrophe. Besides burning the 
traditional candles and saying the 
traditional prayers to their patron 
saints, the villagers, headed by their 
clergy, and carrying religious em- 
blems and miracle-working relics, 
marched in procession to the top 
of the glacier, where the priests 
performed a high mass, and other- 
wise did all that in them lay to 
conjure the danger. The usual 
result followed, and the flood this 
time was even more destructive 
than in 1601. Not only the Oetz- 
thal, but the valley of the Inn, was 
inundated, and great pieces of 
glacier ice were swept into the Inn 
and the Danube and carried as 
far as Vienna. In1718 the valley 
was visited with another disaster. 
Two years previously the great 
Oetzthaler glacier thrust itself 
athwart the Langthal, at an altitude 
of 6764 feet above the level of the 
sea, forming a large lake, which, 
when it burst, flooded the valleys 
of the Oetz and the Inn to a 
greater height than was ever before 
known. The date of this cata- 
strophe is chiselled in great letters 
on the beetling rocks that rise on 
either side of the Gurgel glacier. 
But the most stupendous calam- 
ity of this description that ever 
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befell occurred in the Bagnesthal, 
in Canton Valais, in the year 1815. 
For several years previously the 
winters had been hard and white, 
the summers sunless and wet, and 
the glaciers were everywhere 
stretching their icy arms further 
down the valleys. Among the 
glaciers that most portentously 
increased at this time was the 
Gétroz. The Gétroz extends from 
the heights of Mont Pleureur into 
the valley of the Drance. On the 
opposite side of the valley rises 
Mont Mauvoisin, and through the 
narrow pass, between these omin- 
ously-named mountains, the Drance 
forces its way. In 1817 the Gétroz 
threw out, at right angles to the 
river, a new branch, which, push- 
ing before and carrying with it 
immense masses of snow and ice 
over the rocks into the bed of 
the stream, completely blocked it 
up. In the spring of 1818, when 
the goatherds attempted to lead 
their flocks to the mountain pas- 
tures, they found the upper part of 
the valley full ofice and snow. On 
climbing to the top of the barrier, 
they saw that the Alps of Torem- 
bec and the cattle-runs of Mont 
les Vinghuit were covered with a 
lake ‘an hour long.’ 

Great was the consternation 
when this news reached Martigny 
and Sion ; for, according to local 
tradition, a flood caused by an ob- 
struction of the Drance had, 200 
years before, committed fearful 
havoc and destroyed many lives 
in the valley of the Upper Rhone. 

Government engineers were 
forthwith despatched to the spot, 
and, at the suggestion of one of 
them, M. Venetz, it was resolved 
to drive a drift through the barrier 
of ice at a point where it was 600 
feet thick and sixty feet above the 
level of the lake. The object of 
the operation was to prevent the 
water from overtopping the bank 
and flooding the valley. M. Venetz 
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reckoned that, at the rate at which 
the water was rising, there was 
sufficient time to cut the channel 
before it could be reached by the 
water. The work was one of im- 
mense difficulty and danger. The 
ice and snow were so loosely com- 
pacted together that the roof of 
the tunnel was perpetually giving 
way, to the great peril of the work- 
men, who suffered much from the 
water, which percolated in great 
quantities through the interstices 
of the ice. And these were not 
the only dangers. The water of 
the lake rose sixty-two feet in 
thirty-four days, an average of 
nearly two feet a day. Once, how- 
ever, it mounted five feet in twenty- 
four hours, threatening every mo- 
ment to burst the dyke by its in- 
creasing pressure, and, if it had, 
nothing could have saved the peo- 
ple in the drift from instant de- 
struction. They were often, more- 
over, alarmed by dreadful sounds, 
as if the entire mass were about to 
collapse. The sounds were pro- 
duced by the breaking up of the 
ice at the bottom of the lake, 
bergs of which, seventy feet thick, 
were floating about in the water. 
The work began on the roth of 
May, and was continued without 
intermission until June 13. Gangs 
of fifty men wrought alternately 
night and day until the tunnel was 
completed. On the evening of 
the 13th water began to flow. Yet 
even while it was flowing the level 
of the lake rose two feet, showing 
that the inflow was greater than 
the outflow. But thirty-two hours 
later the action of the water had 
so much enlarged the channel that 
the lake had sunk ten feet. In 
the following twenty-four hours it 
sank twenty feet. Then there be- 
fell a great disaster. The torrent 
which rolled down the dyke wore 
away the base of it, the barrier 
burst, and, in a single half-hour, 
the lake was emptied of its entire 
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contents, estimated at 530,000 
cubic feet. The outflow was at 
the rate of 300,000 feet a second. 
In ninety minutes the flood reached 
Martigny, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, carrying with it ice, 
rocks, trees, horses, cattle, and 
human bodies. All the bridges in 
its course were swept away, even 
the bridge of Mauvoisin, which 
spanned the Drance at a height of 
thirty yards above the ordinary 
level of the stream. Thirty-four 
persons lost their lives, 400 houses 
were Cestroyed, and the damage 
done in two hours -exceeded a 
million and a half francs. 
Although M. Venetz’s bold and 
ingenious device proved a compara- 
tive failure, there can be no ques- 
tion that, had it not been attempt- 
ed, a still greater disaster would 
have ensued. If the water had 
been suffered to accumulate until 
the lake was full, its volume would 
have been 1,700,000 cubic métres, 
instead of the 530,000 which it 
contained when the barrier gave 
way. 
Albeit M. Venetz was not en- 
tirely successful in his attempt to 
drain the lake, he fully succeeded 
in preventing the formation of a 
second, a contingency that, in 
the following year, seemed not un- 
likely. Observing that a river dis- 
solved the ice with which it came 
in immediate contact, he caused 
streams from the neighbouring 
mountains to be conducted by a 
canal to the Mauvoisin, to a point 
over against the upper part of the 
Gétroz glacier where it touched 
that mountain. The water, after 
being carried on to the glacier in 
wooden troughs, was divided into 
two streams parallel to the valley. 
One stream ran along the left bank 
of the Drance, the other along the 
right, and having been warmed by 
the sun they quickly cut deep 
channels in the ice. In_ short, 
they acted as two saws, and the 
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parts cut off, being unable to stand 
alone, fell into the river and were 
carried away. When the operations 
began (in the spring of 1822), the 
Drance was vaulted over with ice 
for a length of 1350 feet. At the 
end of the season there remained 
only 480 feet of ice. The fact 
that the quantity thus removed in 
the course of a single summer 
measured, according to M. Venetz’s 
estimate, between eleven and 
twelve million cubic feet, gives a 
vivid idea of the enormous accumu- 
lation of ice in Alpine regions. 

The swiftness with which lakes 
can be formed on dry land is, how- 
ever, exceeded by the swiftness 
and suddenness with which portions 
of dry land sometimes sink into 
lakes. In 563 or 581 (the date is 
somewhat uncertain), a part of the 
Tauretunum (called by the Savoy- 
ards the Dérotschaz), a mountain 
on the left bank of the Leman, 
opposite Montreux, slipped into 
the lake, thereby raising its level to 
such a height that the valley was 
flooded, much property wasted, and 
many lives destroyed. 

In the fifteenth century the town 
of Zug was separated from the lake 
of the same name by a high ram- 
part, flanked by massive towers, 
against which several houses were 
built. On the evening of March 3, 
1435, rampart and towers were 
observed to be slowly sinking. At 
the same time the walls of the 
houses began to crack. Many of 
the inhabitants, without knowing 
exactly what this sign foreboded, 
took the precaution to leave their 
dwellings for the night, carrying 
with them their most valuable pos- 
sessions. Others, more courageous 
or less prudent, stayed where they 
were. As night fell a fearful storm 
came on, and towers, ramparts, and 
houses sank into the lake with a 
crash that drowned for an instant 
the din of the hurricane and the 
pealing of the thunder. Sixty-one 
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persons, among whom were the 
President of the Canton and the 
Chancellor of the Commune, perish- 
ed so utterly that their bodies were 
never recovered. Two only es- 
caped: a young man who, after 
battling several hours with the 
water, gained the shore hard by 
the leper hospital ; and a babe that 
was safely floated in its cradle under 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas. The 
survivors, in great terror lest a like 
fate should befall the rest of the 
city, fled to the mountains, and did 
not return to their homes for several 
days. They then built on the 
opposite side of the lake, the 
quarter now known as the Neu- 
stadt. 

This catastrophe was probably 
caused by the water of the lake un- 
dermining the bank on which the 
ramparts and towers were built. 
Similar occurrences, though on a 
much smaller scale, are not un- 
frequent in Switzerland. Some 
four or five years ago a wall which 
ran along the lake side at Vevey 
disappeared in the course of a 
single night, and the place where 
it went down was found to be 
deeper than it had been before. 
The wall had probably sunk into 
one of the deep holes with which 
the bottoms of lakes, formed by 
glacier action, are pitted. It is on 
account of these holes, which are 
often covered over with mud and 
other deposits, that the founda- 
tions of houses built on land 
reclaimed from lakes have to be 
laid in concrete, and of great 
depth. 

The people of the Alps dis- 
tinguish several sorts of avalanches. 
Besides the Glecherlawinen and 
Staublawinen, which I have already 
mentioned, there are the Grund- 
lawinen and Schneeschilde, Staub- 
Jawinen or dust-avalanches are 
composed of loose snow, heaped 
up by the wind early in winter. 
Though so loosely compacted, 
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these Staublawinen are not to be 
despised. They are capable not 
only of smothering men and cattle, 
but of sweeping down buildings 
and laying prostrate entire forests 
of fir-trees. Ground - avalanches 
(Grundlawinen), which are most 
frequent in spring, when the sun 
gains in power and thaws set in, 
by reason of their greater hardness 
and weight, are still more danger- 
ous. It sometimes happens that 
a sudden thaw is followed by a 
sharp frost and a heavy snowfall 
—a condition of things that pro- 
duces quiteaharvest of avalanches ; 
for, as the upper layer of snow 
rests on a frozen surface, little more 
than a breath of wind is required 
to send it thundering and destroy- 
ing into the vales below. Schnee- 
schild is a word used to denote 
lumps of snow, not large enough 
to be called Zawinen, thrown by 
the wind from the tops of cliffs 
and precipices. Yet, compara- 
tively insignificant as they are, 
where these Schueeschilde (liter- 
ally ‘snow-bucklers’) fall on a 
house, a flock of goats, or a man, 
the result may be far from agree- 
able. Hardly a season passes in 
Switzerland that lives are not lost 
and property destroyed by ava- 
lanches. Avalanches fall more 
or less all the year round, but the 
Grundlawinen of winter and early 
spring are the most fatal and de- 
structive. The records of avalanche 
disasters go far back. On the 24th 
of January 1459, the Church of 
St. Placida at Dissentis, and the 
manor-house of Gastlon were 
destroyed by an avalanche, and 
sixteen persons killed. A few days 
thereafter, two avalanches broke 
simultaneously above Trrus (be- 
tween Dissentis and Chur). Com- 
ing together in the Puntaiglasthal 
they formed one Zawine, and flew 
over wood and wild, leaving death 
and desolation in their wake, as 
far as the Valley of the Vorder 
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Rhein. Nineteen houses in Truns 
and their inmates, the church with 
a crowd of worshippers, were 
buried under the snow, but all 
save nine were happily got out 
alive. 

The year 1518 was a bad time 
for Leukerbad (the Baths of 
Loéche). Besides minor disasters, 
an avalanche from the Torrent- 
horn came very near destroying 
the village utterly. Many build- 
ings were wrecked, and sixty-one 
persons were crushed to death 
under the ruins, or suffocated by 
the snow and the concussion of 
air, which is sometimes little less 
fatal than the Zawine itself. 

In the same century Canton 
Tessin suffered much from ava- 
lanches. Bedretto was thrice over- 


whelmed, and on both occasions 
many lives were lost and much 
property wasted. Again, in 1634, 
was this much-tried village simi- 
larly visited ; and since that year 


it has been wholly or partially de- 
stroyed at least six times—in 1695, 
1749, 1806, 1817, 1825, and 1863. 

A fearful year for avalanches 
was 1598. In Campodolcino, 18, 
in the Engadine and Miinsterthal, 
40, in Livigno, by Bormio, 50 hu- 
man beings and many kine came 
to an untimely end by avalanches. 
In Vals 6 men and 150 head of 
cattle were killed by a single 
Grundlawine. , At Ferara, in the 
Schamser Thal, a house was struck 
by a Schneeschild ; and on the snow 
being cleared away, four persons 
out of the seven the dwelling con- 
tained were still alive. One of 
them was a woman to whom, while 
under the snow, a child had been 
born. It is satisfactory to know 
that mother and babe were doing 
better than in the circumstances 
might have been expected. 

Davos, now so renowned for the 
health-giving properties of its dust- 
free air, has been the scene of 
many disastrous avalanches. ‘After 


dark, on the 16th of January 1602,’ 
says Hans Ardiiser, in his Chronicle, 
‘the day being Saturday, Davos 
was struck in so many places by 
great snow-avalanches that hill and 
valley trembled and shook. They 
brought with them trees, stones, 
and huge blocks of ice. Loud 
rang the storm-bells ; and for three 
days and three nights men wrought 
with unspeakable courage to un- 
bury the dead and rescue the living. 
Seventy houses and barns were ut- 
terly ruined, thirteen lives lost, and 
our Lady’s church was thrown 
down and swept away. Two fa- 
thoms deep in the snow was found 
a little girl, fourteen years old, still 
alive, who had been thirty-six 
hours buried. Her mother and 
three other children were taken 
out dead.’ 

In 160ganother avalanche fell on 
Davos, whereby twenty-six persons 
were killed and thirty barns and 
houses destroyed. In 1624 more 
than three hundred lives were lost 
by avalanches from Mount Casse- 
dra, on the Italian frontier. In 
1689, two avalanches, coming im- 
mediately one after the other, com- 
pletely buried the village of Saas, 
in Prattigau. The first avalanche 
overwhelmed several houses and 
their inmates, numbering about 
twenty. On this the storm-bell was 
rung, and fifty-seven of the neigh- 
bours ran to their help. Hardly 
had the work of rescue begun when 
the second avalanche descended, 
and rescuers and rescued were in 
one white burial blent. This catas- 
trophe was made the subject of an 
elegy. 

In 1695, two goatherds of Chur- 
walden, going home after milking 
their goats, with their milk-tins on 
their backs, were struck down by 
an avalanche. The tin of one of 
them broke, and the warm milk, 
running over his head and down 
his neck, melted the snow from his 
mouth and nostrils, so that he 
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could breathe. When disinterred, 
a few hours later, he was alive; 
while his companion, whose tin 
had not broken, was dead. In 
1695, a peasant of Soglio (Grau- 
biinden), hearing the roar of a 
coming avalanche, threw himself 
under the lee of a wall. The wall 
saved him from being suffocated 
or crushed, and he succeeded in 
freeing himself; but in the struggle 
his garments got filled with snow, 
and the snow outside freezing that 
inside, he was encased in a pan- 
oply of ice, and had the greatest 
difficulty in getting home. Be- 
fore undressing he had to be 
thawed. 

In 1719, when Leukerbad was 
swept by an avalanche, whereby 
fifty-five of its inhabitants lost 
their lives, a youth of the name of 
Stephen Roth took refuge in a 
cellar, and remained there eight 
days without food or drink. He 


had quite given himself up for lost, 


when he thought he heard a sound 
as of spades shovelling away snow. 
On this Roth struck up a psalm, 
and went on singing until he at- 
tracted the attention of the rescue 
party, who thereupon dug down to 
the cellar and set him free. 

The chronicler Scheuchzer tells 
a story which, though possibly 
founded on fact, we may perhaps 
be excused for not accepting with- 
out a grain of sult. In 1720, a 
Grundlawine in Appenzel cost se- 
veral persons their lives. All ava- 
lanches cause some concussion of 
air; but the Windwirbel produced 
by this particular avalanche was 
altogether extraordinary and un- 
precedented. Nobody ever saw 
its like before orsince. It whirled 
a small boy two fathoms high, ‘as 
many people can testify; and shot 
a tall man right over a beech wood, 
on the other side of which he 
alighted unhurt. His sensations, as 
he flew through the air, do not 
seem to have been of the plea- 
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santest. He felt, he said, as if 
his belly were being alternately tied 
into knots and cut into small 
pieces.’ Less extraordinary, but 
more credible, is a tradition that, 
on February 8th, 1720, the wind of 
a ‘giant avalanche’ at Oberges- 
telen lifted the great house of 
Major Tafeuer bodily from _ its 
foundations, whereupon it fell 
asunder as if shaken by an earth- 
quake. That was a terrible day 
for Obergestelen. Eighty-five of 
its inhabitants perished, they lost 
400 kine, and 120 houses were 
thrown down. Then the ruins 
took fire; and the avalanche, fall- 
ing into the Rhone, caused an in- 
undation that cut off the survivors 
from help. 

Avalanches play strange pranks 
sometimes. In 1806, an avalanche 
at Calancathal, in the Grisons, 
carried a wood bodily from one 
side of the valley to the other, and 
left it standing there; a pine-tree 
was planted on the roof of the par- 
sonage; and the villagers were 
provided with firewood for many 
a year without the trouble of fetch- 
ing it. In 1824, fifty-two sledges, 
while journeying through the Sca- 
letta Pass to Davos, were buried 
under a Schneeschild, and the wind 
of it sent the drivers and passen- 
gers spinning through the air as 
if they had been shot from a mortar. 
The snow being fortunately loose 
and powdery, and the alighting 
soft, nobody was much hurt. In 
March 1824, a house in Aloerthal, 
in which were twelve children, 
was overwhelmed by an avalanche, 
and turned over on its side. When 
the parents, who were absent at 
the time, returned, and dug down 
to the door, they found the dozen 
quite complete, and all alive! The 
house, it is hardly necessary to 
say, was a wooden chalet. In 
1869, Biel, a village in the Valais, 
was struck by an avalanche, which 
cost twenty-seven of its inhabit- 
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ants theirlives. An entire family, 
consisting of man and wife and 
their four children, were hurled, 
with their beds, out into the street. 
The parents were killed, and the 
children saved alive. From an- 
other house a three-year-old child 
was thrown in like manner, with- 
out sustaining the slightest harm. 
This child, now a man—Peter 
Ruppen by name—is at present 
head-forester of the Commune of 
Saas. 

Cattle-drovers in their journeys 
over the Alps often fall victims by 
avalanches. At certain times of 
the year they literally carry their 
lives in their hands. A volume 
might be filled with a history of 
their adventures. When the wea- 
ther is threatening they take with 
them spades to dig their cattle out 
of snowdrifts, and, in case of need, 
to dig out each other. In the 
winter of 1880 I travelled from 
Airolo to Locarno with an Italian 
drover, who gave me a graphic 
description of the way in which, a 
few weeks before, he had lost half 
a drove of oxen by an avalanche in 
the Val de Tremola. This man 
spent all his working life on the St. 
Gothard road. No sooner had he 
driven one lot of oxen from Lom- 
bardy to Zurich, than he returned 
by diligence and rail to Turn for 
another lot. The journey occupied 
a fortnight, and he was on the 
move all the year round. In sum- 
mer he travelled by night, in winter 
by day. The man led a wild free 
life and was the very picture of 
health; but he looked forward 
with great satisfaction to the time 
when the completion of the St. 
Gothard railway should enable him 
to ride through, instead of over, 
the mountain—a satisfaction in 
which, if the question could have 
been put to them, his cattle would 
doubtless have participated. 

Many instances of the deadly 
perils that beset winter wanderers 
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on the Alps are on record. In 
March 1596, three droversand forty- 
five horses were killed by a single 
avalanche in the Septimer Pass. 
In the same year a like fate befell 
seven men and two hundred and 
ten horses on the Umbrail, a place 
where, both before and since, many 
lives of man and beast have been 
sacrificed in the same way. The 
French troops, in their passage of 
the Alps in 1800, suffered much 
from avalanches. Macdonald, who 
led his division over the Splugen, 
lost whole columns. A drummer, 
thrown by the wind of a Séaud/a- 
wine down a precipice, alighted on 
soft snow, and was unhurt. His 
comrades heard his cries for help; 
but the precipice was so deep that 
they could do nothing for him, and 
the poor wretch perished miserably 
of hunger and cold. In Novem- 
ber 1478, ten thousand Swiss 
marched over the Helvetic Alps to 
take part in the campaign that 
ended in the ‘crowning victory’ 
of Giornico. The advance guard 
of this force, as it crossed the St. 
Gothard Pass, lost sixty men by 
an avalanche. Twenty-one years 
thereafter a hundred French sol- 
diers were destroyed by a similar 
catastrophe as they crossed the St. 
Bernard into Italy. 

But all these stories pale into 
insignificance before the losses 
and sufferings sustained by the 
army of Suvarov in its retreat 
from Elm into the valley of the 
Vorder Rhein, in October 1799. It 
mustered about twenty thousand 
men, already exhausted by march- 
ing, badly clad, ill shod, and insuf- 
ficiently supplied with food. The 
way was hard from the first, and 
the further they advanced the 
greater became the difficulties. 
The snow was so soft that the men 
sank up to their hips. The 
strongest of them could march only 
a few miles a day. They lost their 
way among the clouds and mists 
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that often, in early winter, fill the 
valleys of the Alps with darkness 
and gloom. Some were pushed 
over precipices by the pressure of 
their comrades behind them ; cold, 
hunger, and fatigue killed hun- 
dreds. Terrible storms beset these 
unfortunates, and while they were 
blinded with snow, and driven 
frantic by the frozen particles 
blown about by the tempest, rocks 
rolled from the heights above and 
crushed them to death. The 
march ofso many men loosened the 
snow, and avalanche afteravalanche 
flung them by the score into untime- 
ly graves. The descent into Grau- 
biinden was, if possible, still more 
disastrous ; whole companies slip- 
ped together into the yawning 
abysses ; three hundred mules with 
their drivers were buried under one 
avalanche ; and of the twenty thou- 
sand men who set out from Elm, 
three thousand perished on the 
way. 

Hardly a year passes that ava- 
lanches do not work havoc in one 
part or other of the Confederation. 
Between 1877 and 1879, according 
to Dr. Ernst Buss, of Glarus, life 
and property were destroyed by 
Lawinen in Frutigen, Lauterbriin- 
nen, Grindelwald, Matt, Elm, 
Thon, Tavetch, Tiolo, Schwaendi, 
Rossa, and several other places. 
By these avalanches one hundred 
persons were badly hurt, eighty 
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killed, many buildings buried, and 
woods, pastures, and orchards 
wasted and destroyed. According 
to returns furnished to the Federal 
Department of the Interior, the 
single canton of St. Gall owns two 
hundred and twenty-five Zawinen- 
stige (avalanche-tracks), whereby 
thirty buildings, seventy-two forests, 
and twenty-three roads are con- 
tinually threatened. Schwytz has 
seventy-two permanent paths of 
this sort, by which fifty dwellings, 
with their meadows, pastures, and 
habitations, are incessantly liable 
to be injured or destroyed. In the 
Helvetic Alps five hundred and 
eighteen avalanche-paths exist in 
dangerous proximity to thirty-three 
houses, sixty-nine forests, and one 
hundred and eighteen stretches of 
road. The Commune of Urseren 
alone (on the St. Gothard) has two 
hundred and fifty-six of these un- 
pleasant possessions. In the can- 
tons of Berne, Graubiinden, Tessin, 
and the Valais, their number is un- 
told. 

That people should consent to 
live in places where they are ex- 
posed to perils so constant and 
terrible, that dwellers in Alpine re- 
gions should even become passion- 
ately attached to their avalanche- 
swept homes, would, if it were not 
that familiarity with danger dulls the 
edge of apprehension, be unfathor- 
able mysteries. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PURSUED BY THE FURIES. 


Ir was morning, and the sunlight 
was playing on the little brass 
crucifix fastened to the wall over 
the mantelshelf. It was a quiet 
still morning too, and only the 
chirping and clucking of the fowls 
could be heard, and the sound of 
the water dripping from the leaves 
of the forest trees. The room was 


a cheerful little room too, with its 
bright white walls, and little bits of 
pictures nailed against them, with 
here and there a bunch of dried 
herbs, and a few curious stones 


strung on a piece of string ‘for 
luck.’ 

Harry Hedley had had a wretch- 
ed night. He had been wounded 
in the shoulder, but very slightly. 
He had got a man to bind it up, 
and then, by a little ruse of mak- 
ing it appear that he had been 
attended to by one of the surgeons, 
managed to get taken away from 
the field as one of the wounded. 

He had slept uneasily, his 
shoulder had certainly hurt him a 
little ; but it was not that which 
had kept him awake. He had 
thought and thought, and pondered 
and pondered, and had seen no 
way out of his difficulties at all. 

The morning before, an anony- 
mous letter had found its way to 
Genappe, and had been placed in 
the hands of the general of the 
division before his appearing on 
the field. There had been a sort 
of flutter upon the regiment as it 
halted, and took up its position in 
front of the Quatre Bras. Hedley 


remembered with what uneasy fore- 
boding he had seen a staff officer 
come up to them. He remem- 
bered the man bending down from 
his horse to say to him, 

‘Where were you, sir, on the 
16th of May ?’ 

It was the day that he had gone 
with that letter of D’Epinelle, the 
French spy—the letter, however, 
which he had never delivered. 

He had answered as promptly 
as he could, 

‘I went out for a ride east- 
wards.’ 

‘O! the officer said before rid- 
ing away. And that was all that 
had happened. But, perhaps, 
D’Epinelle had no longer got it in 
his power to injure him. Had he 
not shot at the Frenchman, and 
had not the man fallen off his 
horse? There was some satisfac- 
tion in thinking over this. Had 
not the villain tempted him, and 
did he not deserve his fate? But 
still, he, Harry Hedley, dared 
not stay where he was. He felt 
faint and sick and weary, and had 
never yearned so for the daylight 
to come in his life before. He 
would be off before the sun was 
well up. But how he should dis- 
guise himself, how he should get 
clear of the high-road and of 
Brussels, as he did not know the 
country over-well, he did not 
trouble himself to think. 

The gray light came at last. But 
then he was so weary that physical 
weakness got the better of all pru- 
dence, and he sank into a pleasant 
doze. When he awoke he heard 
the woman of the cottage moving 
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about and talking to her chil- 
dren. 

‘It will be too late; the Colonel 
will be back soon,’ he said almost 
aloud. Then he called for the 
woman, and she came in. 

‘I feel so stiff with my shoulder,’ 
he said to her in French, ‘and my 
clothes hurt me. These stiff uni- 
forms are not pleasant to wear.’ 

The woman smiled, and said 
with an elaborate curtsy, 

‘If monsieur would condescend 
to wear some clothes which be- 
longed to her good husband who 
was away in the forest, monsieur 
was perfectly . welcome, and only 
honoured them too much,’ 

The woman brought the clothes, 
and Harry Hedley clad himself in 
the rough costume of a Walloon 
peasant. He looked at himself in 
the scrap of looking-glass, and 
sighed. 

‘To think that I should ever 
have fallen as low as this !’ and in 
very pity of himself he wiped his 
eyes with the back of his sleeve. 

There was a coarse blue hand- 
kerchief, such as the women wore 
on their shoulders, lying on the 
bed. He took it up and placed 
his uniform in it, and tied the 
corners, forming a great bundle. 
His sword he had left behind him 
on the field, and as he thought of 
it his lips moved into a bitter 
smile, and he sighed yet again. 

He went intq the outer room, 
where the woman was arranging 
the fot-au-feu for the morning's 
meal. 

‘I thank you for your kindness, 
good woman,’ he said to her, with 
a heavy voice, and handed her a 
piece of French gold. 

* Monsieur is not going so early ? 
Monsieur is not strong. He must 
eat.’ 

There was a basin of milk on 
the table and some bread. 

‘A piece of bread and a draught 
of that will do,’ he answered. 
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He ate and drank in silence, 
and then walked to the door. The 
ambulance wagons hecould still hear 
coming rumbling over the stones. 

* You have a little garden here,’ 
he said to the woman, and walked 
to the back of the cottage, she 
following him. 

It was simply a bit of cleared 
ground, with a few patches of 
vegetables sparsely scattered about. 
But he noticed beside the garden 
a broad path which cut through 
the forest. 

‘Where does that lead to?’ he 
asked his hostess. 

‘I do not know,’ she said. ‘I 
am not a great voyager, monsieur. 
But still, I have been told that it is 
the way to the wood of Mons. 
I remember my father going that 
way to Mons. But that, mon- 
sieur, is the road to Brussels,’ and 
she pointed in the direction of the 
high-road. 

He only looked at her in reply, 
and started on to the path. The 
woman called to him; but he did 
not answer. He did not even 
look back, but went doggedly on 
beneath the branches of the trees, 
which here and there came down 
across the path, and brushed 
against him as he went on. There 
was a gloom on everything around 
him ; the water fell from the leaves 
above, and splashed heavily on his 
head and shoulders. He had been 
feverishly hot in bed, but now 
felt cold and miserable. Some- 
times he stood and pondered on 
his wretched condition. Then, 
again, he moved onwards with 
swift irritable steps. 

It was not until he had been 
walking for some time that he 
found that he had a bundle in his 
hand. Directly he noticed this 
he made his way from the path 
and threw it heavily on the ground. 
He turned away, but some idea 
gained a sudden possession of him. 
He took up the bundle, unfastened 
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it, and then looked at the gold 
and scarlet of his uniform. 

‘I shall not wear that again,’ he 
said to himself, in a dazed sort of 
way; ‘it has never brought me 
any good fortune; let it lie here 
and rot away.’ 

After this, and when he had 
gone but a few hundred yards, a 
feeling of weariness came over him. 
He left the path and went and sat 
down under one of the trees. He 
sat for some time, and then fell into 
a heavy sleep. 

He was awakened by a flash of 
lightning, which lit up the forest. 
The trunks of the trees seemed to 
take all sorts of colours. The short 
grass and undergrowth looked alter- 
nately white and blue. The startled 
birds flew out of the branches over- 
head and uttered strange cries. 
Then the rain came pouring down 
as the thunder rolled overhead. 

‘A storm,’ he said aloud; ‘what 
a cursed place to be in!’ 

But the thunder seemed to con- 
tinue; it broke up into different 
sounds; it was nearer to the earth. 

‘That is firing,’ he thought ; 
‘they are at it again.’ 

So in the forest broke the noise 
of the war of men and of the ele- 
ments at the same minute. The 
one seemed to be in the sky, the 
other from the very depths below 
the earth. 

But the noises grew confused. 
Even the sound of the rain was 
enough to deaden that of the thun- 
der and the firing. It beat onthe 
branches of the trees, and seemed 
to be tearing the leaves to pieces. 
When the lightning flashed, a cur- 
tain seemed to be raised up all 
around the wanderer. 

‘A cursed place to be in,’ he 
said, ‘ and a cursed time.’ 

Then, in a blind way, as if to 
shelter himself from the storm, he 
dashed in among the trees. He 
had left the path and was losing 
his way in the forest. And now 
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he stumbled against the trees, and 
tore his hands and face with the 
undergrowth. But at last he was 
once more on the path, and could 
pursue his way with some sort of 
ease. The rain still poured down; 
it still lightened and thundered, 
and the growl of the firing could 
still be heard. He knew not how 
far he had gone, when at length 
he found himself on the borders 
of the forest. The path ran out 
of the trees and cut through a field 
of high wheat. Here the rain was 
not falling so heavily. He could 
see, in the hollow beneath him, a 
small hamlet, and a church with 
white walls and a little spire. 

He walked towards the houses 
belted in with orchard-trees. Un- 
consciously he made his way to 
the church porch and sat down 
on the wooden bench. He was 
drenched to the skin, and his 
wound smarted and ached. Pre- 
sently out of the door of the church 
stepped the old curé. He looked 
at Harry and wished him ‘ Good- 
morning.’ 

‘Or rather bad, my friend. The 
storm is bad, and evil men are at 
work with their wickedness.’ 

Still, the old gentleman enjoyed 
the pinch of snuff which he took 
from his pocket. 

‘You have travelled far,’ conti- 
nued the worthy cleric; ‘your 
clothes are torn, and you must be 
tired and footsore. Come with 
me; we will hasten through the 
rain, and you shall be well attend- 
ed to.’ 

Harry muttered out his thanks, 
and the good curé, fastening on his 
great cloak, stepped out into the 
rain. They only just crossed the 
road when Harry Hedley found 
himself in front of a largish white 
house. The curé rang the house- 
bell ; an old woman opened the 
door. 

‘Célanie, take this man to the 
kitchen and dry his clothes, and 
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give him something to eat and 
drink ;’ and the curé nodded plea- 
santly, and turned away into a 
side-room. 

* You had best go to bed,’ said 
the old woman. ‘ You may have 
Jehan’s in the little room; and 
chen all will be arranged, and your 
clothes will be dried for you.’ 

Mechanically he followed her. 
She showed him into a little nar- 
now room, with a truckle- bed in 
it. He undressed and got into 
bed, and she came for his clothes 
and took them away. Then he 
closed his eyes and fell asleep. 

The curé was standing over him 
when he awoke. In his trouble 
and sleepiness his control of him- 
self entirely deserted him. He 
looked up, and said in English, 

* Thank you for your kindness.’ 

‘You are English, then!’ an- 
swered the curé, speaking gravely, 
and in the same language. 

‘Monsieur !’ said Harry Hedley, 
starting up, and flushing with fear 
and annoyance. 

‘You are English,’ continued 
the other quite calmly ; ‘it is not 
mon affaire. Why you are here it 
matters not tome. You are here, 
and that is sufficient.’ 

‘I am ill,’ answered Harry. 

‘That I can see,’ said his host ; 
‘but had you not better rise and 
dress—monsieur, who speaks like a 
gentleman, and who wears the shirt 
of a gentleman, and who dresses 
like a peasant? But, as I said 
before, it is no affair of mine. 
Dress, and come you down and 
dine, or Célanie will be angry if 
you keep the grand banquet wait- 
ing.’ 

Harry Hedley put on the pea- 
sant’s clothes. When he saw the 
old woman standing in the hall, 
she looked at him curiously and 
smiled, and said that all was served, 
and would monsieur go into that 
room ? 

The curé was sitting in a long 
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room, with wainscoted walls, hardly 
lit up by the two narrow windows. 
He motioned Harry to a seat, and 
he sat down in a half-dazed way. 
The host only smiled pleasantly, 
and helped the soup. 

Harry looked around him. The 
quiet comfortable dining-room ; the 
clean-shaven cleric, with the bland 
smile ; the old woman waiting on 
them — it was all like a dream. 
There was a portrait of Ignatius 
Loyola on the walls; he noticed 
that. There was a mirror which 
reflected the trees from the garden 
in front. 

‘We are better off than those 
poor fellows who are fighting out- 
side ;’ and the curé gravely shook 
his head. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT WATERLOO. 


Nicut had set in, and it was 
quite dark. There had been no 
orders about fires not being lighted, 
and the men of the —2d had 
busied themselves in collecting 
together straws and sticks from the 
nearest farmhouses to raise some 
sort of blaze to cook their very 
small supplies of food and to warm 
themselves as best they could. 
Napoleon had strolled round his 
opponent, and had satisfied him- 
self that the British would not 
move off in the darkness. Those 
fires showed plainly enough that 
they did not mean to retreat on 
the morrow. Then, of course, 
they would fall into his hands. 
Why he had counted on a certain 
victory is, to some extent, even a 
mystery to the present day. The 
Napoleon of 1815 was no longer 
the man of Austerlitz and of Wag- 
ram. His genius had departed 
with his health; and any simple- 
minded sensible person, however 
ignorant of the wondrous art of 
war, must needs come to the same 
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conclusion. His inactivity on the 
16th was by no means a masterly 
inactivity. The chain was broken 
by. which he should have held Ney 
and Grouchy close to him, and the 
iron links were recklessly scattered 
about. It could only have been 
his folly which had given him his 
confidence. So he passed that 
night more calmly than has com- 
monly been supposed. His army 
was imbued with none of the 
spirit which had fired the heroes 
of Republican Hoche and the 
men of the days before Moscow 
and Leipzig. Bliicher was down 
south towards Namur; Grouchy 
was in chase; but he had with 
him the flower of his grand 
army ; all would be well ; all must 
be well. No matter that his men 
were wearied out with the tramp 
through the heavy wet fields from 
Ligny and Quatre Bras. Had 
they not driven off the Prussians 
from Amand St. Hameau, from 
Ligny, from Sombef? What more 
could be needed than his presence 
to give them the stern confidence 
and wild courage which must beget 
success ? 

He had reckoned without his 
host ; and the reckoning would be 
a sure and sharp and deadly one. 
In the darkness had filed in that 
army of heroes which was again to 
shake the foundations of Europe. 
The untrained conscripts at Valmy 
and at Jemappes had fought against 
a trained and superior enemy, and 
had defeated him. At Mont St. 
Jean here was he, with the finest 
army, the most skilful veterans, 
the world had e.cr known. ‘The 
earth seemed to be proud to bear 
sO many gallant men.’ So he 
thought on the morrow of the 
coming day; so he wrote after- 
wards in the loneliness of the rocky 
island washed by the waves of the 
Atlantic. The army of shopkeep- 


ing English, of dastardly Belgians, 
of wretched Dutchmen, whom he 
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had ground to the dust, the Hano- 
verians, all that disjointed hostcom- 
manded by the unskilled ‘ Sepoy 
general,’ would, with its disunity, 
its ignorance, its want of the trained 
martial ardour of his own veterans, 
be swept before him. 

On the side of the British, how- 
ever, there was confidence too— 
the confidence of a calm stubborn 
resolution. The retreat from 
Quatre Bras had, of course, damp- 
ed any feeling of reckless belief in 
the future which the success of the 
16th might have given. But the 
men would stand to their ground. 
They had no idolatrous affection 
for their chief; they had no be- 
lief in his being a god of war raised 
above all other mortals ; he had no 
magnetic influence over them ; they 
did not obey him with the blind 
infatuation with which the acolyte 
obeyed the old man of the moun- 
tain—the High Priest of the Assas- 
sins —when he ordered him to 
throw himself over the castle-wall, 
merely to show the boastful Frank 
the extent of his power. For the 
Iron Duke they had a cool com- 
mon-sense confidence and respect. 
He would always look after their 
creature-comforts ; he would see 
that Tommy Atkins should have 
the best of beef and beer; he would 
never recklessly throw away their 
lives for the sake of what the moun- 
seers called a grand coup; he would 
husband their lives, as he would 
carefully husband every chance of 
success— no lives, no chance, 
should be thrown away. So, on 
the cold earth, swamped with rain, 
those who had nothing in their 
knapsacks to make a meal off 
made the best of their not over- 
comfortable position, and laid them- 
selves down quietly to get what 
rest they could for the struggle 
of the morrow. 

By a bivouac fire, somewhere to 
the rear and left of Hougoumont, 
was standing Mr. Jack Hedley. 














He was smoking away at a damp 
cigar. He was drenched through 
with the rain, with mud up to 
the waist, and was cold and shiver- 
ing, he was hungry, he was worn 
out ; yet for all that he would not 
have wished himself back—not 
even in his old house in Sussex ; 
not even at Chatham, nor yet at 
the fives-court; not even with 
little Hetty—well, perhaps, there 
might be a little doubt about that. 

‘Well, Jones,’ he said to that 
honest gentleman, ‘we have got 
out of it all right as yet. Where 
we shall be to-morrow the Lord 
alone knows.’ 

‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,’ answered his brother sub- 
altern. 

‘ We're sufficiently wretched to- 
day,’ broke in Captain Dobbs 
rather irreverently. ‘I feel like a 
drowned rat.’ 

‘I wonder if we ever shall see 
Brussels again?’ said Jones. ‘We 
had a good time there, hadn’t 
we ?” 

Jones was no veteran of the 
Peninsula; he would have in- 
dulged in no croaking of this sort. 
It isa queerestablished superstition 
amongst most soldiers that the 
would-be Job’s comforter about 
the future in most cases comes to 
grief. Let any one begin talking 
about sweethearts and wives and 
absent friends, or the blessings of 
happy peaceful homes, or indulg- 
ing in any other romantic and use- 
less sentiment, and the chances 
are that, when comes the morrow 
of battle, he will never again have 
an opportunity of indulging in the 
same sort of weakness. 

‘What a strange noise it is! 
said Jack, as they stood and lis- 
tened to the sound of the moving 
legions to the front and in the 
rear. 

‘ Hang the curious sounds!’ an- 
swered the prosaic Dobbs. ‘I'd 
sooner hear the noise of a cork 
VOL. XXXI. 
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coming out of a bottle, or the carv- 
ing of the toughest fowl that ever 
turned a knife into a stone saw.’ 

‘ Dobbs,’ said Jack, ‘is a beast 
who is always thinking of eating. 
Have you had enough at Brussels 
in the way of grand cookery and 
sour claret and bad champagne to 
last you for a year or more ?” 

‘I can always do my peck, like 
a little bird,’ replied Dobbs, as he 
sighed deeply. 

‘ You mean like a great vulture,’ 
replied Jones. ‘ You're a disgrace 
to the mess, and would eat all 
Belgium out in six weeks.’ 

They were chatting idly, and 
yawning and smoking, when a 
shabbily-dressed man, in a round 
hat, passed through the regiment, 
and looked curiously about him. 
He was joined by the gallant 
Colonel, who had been crowded 
out of the near-by farmhouse, 
which was filled to the ceiling with 
officers of all ranks and North 
European armies. 

‘They seem pretty comfortable, 
considering all things,’ they heard 
him say; ‘and there must be a 
good number of youngsters with 
them, too.’ 

The man with the round hat 
passed close to them, and asked 
Jack for his flint and steel. As the 
cigar glowed with the red light, it 
lit up part of the man’s face. It 
was General Picton, and Jack 
raised his hand in salute. The 
General bowed, and passed on. 

‘Seems rather done up,’ said 
Dobbs, looking at the retreating 
General. 

‘And I feel pretty done up too,’ 
answered Jack. ‘I think bed, ora 
sleep on the damp ground, the best 
place for all of us.’ 

Then they rolled themselves up 
in their cloaks and lay down, and 
tried their very best to court some- 
thing like sleep. Soon all was 
quiet around them. Now and 
again the voice of a sentry could 
x 
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be heard, but he only spoke in low 
tones. The French army, like 
their fate, lay before them ; but all 
was darkness and uncertainty. In 
a sweet, gentle, melancholy thrill 
a thought of home and Hetty 
passed through Jack’s mind and 
touched his heart. No sigh burst 
from his lips, but his eyes moisten- 
ed; he moved on his side and 
breathed a silent prayer. The 
white streets of Brussels passed 
before his mind’s eye in a quaint 
irregular panorama. Was Hetty 
sleeping or awake? If awake she 
would be praying for him, like he 
was for her. He moved on his 
side, and saw that Jones was lying 
near him with his feet to the 
smouldering fire. 

‘Good-night, Jack,’ he said. 

‘Good-night, old boy,’ was the 
answer, in kind friendly tones. 
‘ Jones is a good fellow,’ he thought 
to himself, and soon afterwards was 
fast asleep. 

The morning awoke ; they had 
slept on some time past daylight, 
and the bells of Plancenoit and 
Braine l’Allend came tinkling over 
the sodden fields. In a hollow 
behind and below Jack could see 
the helmets of the Guards, and 
now and again their shoulders. 
Wellington had well sheltered his 
reserves. Far away to the rear 
the bivouac of a battery of artillery 
was still undisturbed, and the men 
were sleeping peacefully. In the 
front he could see the dark masses 
of the French infantry. Some of 
them were already moving and 
taking up the order of battle. Oc- 
casionally the shrill blast of a 
trumpet could be heard in the dis- 
tance. 

‘ Those are the Polish Lancers,’ 
said quick-eyed Jones, pointing to 
a number of pennons which looked 
like a flight of birds over the ground 
far away in front. ‘Those are the 
Cuirassiers, too—those bits of brass 
over there,’ continued Jones. ‘I 
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know the regiment ; there used to 
be an old prisoner in the hulks who 
used to tell me all about ’em when 
I gave him tobacco. They say 
that their horse is splendid ; but I 
think Uxbridge has got as good as 
they have. I saw Shaw and Gra- 
ham just now, and asked if they 
wouldn’t like to have a spar to 
warm themselves.’ 

‘Has Graham left the fives- 
court long enough to have got 
over that lovely black eye?’ asked 
Jack. ‘I suppose they will all use 
their sabres as well as the sticks 
and the gloves.’ 

‘Sure to,’ answered Jones; 
‘they’re all as tough as iron, and 
were cursing because they had got 
nothing but sour beer. I believe 
they’d grumble in their coffins. 
Those Guards are the most cocky 
set of wretches that ever rode the 
earth, or put on the gloves in a 
booth.’ 

A staff officer rode from the 
right, and came to the Colonel. 
The regiment formed up. Thesun 
had come out long ago, and was 
glistening on the white walls of 
Mont St. Jean. It glistened on 
the leaves of the orchard trees of 
Hougoumont and La Haie Sainte. 
Napoleon had come out, and sat in 
his rough chair planted on the 
butte De Rossomme. He had 
calmly reviewed the position; he 
had marshalled his army in grand 
array; he had cast his eye over 
Cuirassiers and Lancers and young 
Guards and old Guards; and all 
was ready. He would but wait 
for a while until the sun had dried 
up the damp clay. The wheels of 
the guns would not then sink so 
deeply into the earth, and the 
cavalry could move with speed and 
precision. He would wait but a 
little while, and then lead that 
grand army on to the English and 
to victory. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
A HALF-CALM. 


Harry HED Ley sat and looked 
at his host, and then looked a- 
round the room. It was a long, 
low, wainscoted chamber. On 
the walls were a few quaint en- 
gravings of the saints. On that 
of Ignatius Loyola he let his eyes 
fall. There seemed to be a sort 
of fascination for him in the half- 
sad, inscrutable expression of the 
founder of the Order of Jesus. 
The light, coming through the 
windows opening on to the garden, 
but feebly lit up everything. The 
storm of thunder and lightning had 
ceased, but it was still raining 
heavily. The sound of the firing 
was growing less and less distinct. 
There was a lull in everything, and 
the noise of the rain falling on the 
leaves of the garden trees made 
itself heard above everything. 

‘You are not eating with appe- 
tite, monsieur!’ said the host, 
in quiet courteous tones. ‘ Your 
shoulder perhaps troubles you; 
you are fatigued. But make the best 
of what the gods have given you.’ 

‘They have given me nothing 
but trouble,’ answered Harry Hed- 
ley, ‘and I cannot make the best 
of the very worst.’ 

The curé only bowed. He 
seemed rather to avoid making 
any overtures for his young guest’s 
confidence. They went on with 
their meal in silence. The old 
woman came in and cleared the 
dishes away after each simple 
course. Not a word ‘was spoken, 
and they sat in almost absolute 
silence. She took away the clean 
white cloth, and showed the well- 
polished table underneath with a 
most complacent glance. Thenshe 
brought in some coffee. The curé 
sipped his with an air of quiet 
contentment. Impatient of the 
whole scene, of every one and 
everything, Harry Hedley at length 
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arose and began pacing up and 
down the room. He looked out 
of the window, and over the gar- 
den to the distant cornfields bor- 
dering the forest. The sight was 
gloomy enough, and he responded 
to it with a heavy sigh. 

‘You are ill at ease, my son,’ 
said the cleric; ‘as I said before, 
make the best of everything.’ 

‘If you knew what I am, and 
what I have done, you would— 
well, you would not pity me, but 
I do not think you would advise 
me to be cheerful,’ and a bitter 
smile passed over his face ; ‘ there 
may be such things as conscience 
and remorse. You at least, sir, 
ought to know better than I do. 
If I told you my story—you do 
not know me—perhaps you do not 
care to hear it. It is no return for 
your kindness and hospitality to 
set about preaching on my own ills.’ 

The curé put down his glass. 

‘If you wish me to be your con- 
fidant, if it will ease your mind 
in the least, by all means be it so.’ 

Seated in the window-seat, then, 
with his back slightly turned to 
his visitor, Harry Hedley told his 
story. He told of his visiting his 
cousin’s room knife in hand, of his 
taking the money of D’Epinelle, 
of his firing at the Frenchman in 
cold blood on the field of Quatre 
Bras, of his feigning to be wound- 
ed worse than he was, owing to 
his fear of the exposure which he 
was certain had arrived. It wasa 
curious recital. His listener sat 
with his hands under his chin. He 
never once interrupted; once or 
twice he moved in his chair, but 
that was all. When Harry Hedley 
had finished he stood up and 
folded his hands behind him. 

‘Do you think,’ asked Harry 
Hedley, ‘that I am more a mad- 
man than a villain, or that I am 
both? Knaves are fools, they say ; 
why not alter the saying, villains 
are madmen ?” 
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‘It is a black story,’ answered 
the cleric, ‘but you have your 
punishment even now. You are 
suspected of treachery. You have 
deserted ; you are disgraced, and 
can never see your own country 
again. That you are not of my 
faith matters little to me. Yes,’ 
—here he paused and stroked his 
chin,—‘ you are worthy of some 
sort of pity. Yours is a strange 
weak nature, a poor weak nature. 
Rest with me here for the present. 
You have eaten at my table ; I must 
protect you. I can say no more 
now ;’ and the old man passed out 
of the room, leaving Harry Hedley 
standing by the window. 


It was a busy scene on the 
road from Antwerp to Brussels. It 
was more busy than pleasant. 
That general exodus or stampede 
from the Belgian capital had some 
very curious results. Possibly 
there never was a time when such 
prices were paid for coach-hire in 
the whole history of the world. 
Peasants and townsfolk made a 
brilliant harvest out of the gallant 
British, who rushed away to catch 
the Antwerp and Ostend packets. 
Middle -class respectability with 
money to spend contented itself 
with a rough filthy cart, and did not 
grumble at the price paid for it, but 
only at the Flemish cattle, which 
neither whips nor oaths could make 
go at over three miles an hour. 
Plump and haughty citizens, well 
known on ‘’Change,’ had to de- 
scend from their mud-clad vehicles 
to refresh themselves with what 
could be had at the filthiest road- 
side cabarets. They had to endure 
the scent of onions, sour beer and 
cheese, and to make the best of it. 
They had to sit on greasy wooden 
benches in little dark rooms, which 
made up for want of light by want 
of cleanliness. 

‘An ounce of civet’ seemed to 
be written on every British face— 
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at least every British face which 
had fled from Brussels. 

Never was before seen in Ant- 
werp such a collection of gloomy 
faces. And among these were 
Parson Heneage and his daughter, 
who were waiting for the wind and 
the packet to take them over to 
Harwich, 

They were staying at a great 
gaunt hotel in the ‘Meer.’ The 
young lady was rapidly growing 
very peevish and fretful. Her 
father’s fear of everything sat so 
badly on him that he looked as if 
he had seen a ghost or been refused 
a tithe every five minutes. He 
had had to fly from Brussels in a 
peasant’s cart, with some bundles 
of onions and a freshly-slaughtered 
sheep to keep himself and his 
daughter company. He, the oracle 
of his parish, the envy of half- 
starved curates; he who had al- 
most the money and the dignity of 
a squire proper, embellished by 
the odour of sanctity of a rural 
dean—to think that he should have 
had to submit to such an indignity ! 
Perhaps, at the same time, he had 
a lurking feeling that he had 
showed the white feather before 
his daughter. Her very presence 
seemed to be annoying to him. 
Yet Miss Minnie Heneage had 
been no more courageous than her 
fond and loving parent. 

*To think,’ she said, ‘that we 
have bought next to nothing to 
take home from Brussels ! I haven’t 
a yard of lace with me. When we 
get back to Sussex I shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole place.’ 

At this Mr. Heneage did not 
seem to be particularly grieved. 
It might be a misfortune to his 
daughter, but at the same time 
was rather advantageous to the 
state of his purse. Fathers, even 
when they are devotedly attached 
to their daughters, do not, asa rule, 
weep tears of mortification when 
their children, by cruel accidents, 
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are debarred from purchasing ex- 
pensive millinery. 

‘My dear,’ he answered, ‘we 
must trust to Providence.’ 

‘ But I wanted the lace,’ replied 
his daughter, pouting angrily. 

‘My dear, we have our lives,’ 
said Mr. Heneage, with all the 
pleasing selfcomplacency arising 
from his having, apparently, been 
saved the expenditure of some 
twenty pounds. 

‘I want my life and the lace 
too,’ continued Miss Heneage. ‘I 
believe that the Dawsons will be 
safe enough in Brussels. I expect 
Hetty is buying lots of things now. 
Her father is a weak-hearted old 
creature, who would humour her 
in everything.’ 

‘ Be thankful, my dear,’ replied 
the worthy clergyman, ‘that you 
have a parent who can guide you 
properly, and to whom you submit 
with proper respect.’ 

To this the young lady only 
made answer by curling her upper 
lip. Respect for her seniors was 
not, perhaps, to be numbered with 
her very best moral qualities. 

‘The packet will not start for 
some hours,’ said her father; ‘let 
us stroll around the grand old city.’ 

‘ Bother the grand old city !’ an- 
swered Miss Heneage, forgetful of 
all good breeding. 

‘Very well, my dear; although 
you are so discourteous, let us go 
and see the great picture by Ru- 
bens in the cathedral.’ 

‘I do not care for great pictures. 
I hate the place, and everything 
and every one. Why had we to 
leave Brussels ?’ 

‘ My dear, it is not likely they 
would stop fighting on our account. 
I wonder how the young Hedleys 
are getting on?’ 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t care,’ 
replied the very undutiful daugh- 
ter; ‘the one is stupid and the 
other has no money. What are 
they to us?” 
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‘You are in a bad humour, my 
dear,’ said Mr. Heneage. ‘I shall 
leave you, and take a walk by my- 
self ;’ and the gentleman took up 
his hat and cane, and made his 
way down into the broad street or 
place. 

He wandered into the cathedral, 
for he was not such a bigoted Pro- 
testant that any over-conscientious 
scruples would prevent him from 
enjoying himself. Mass was being 
performed in one of the chapels, 
and women were grouped about 
the building, kneeling on the old 
prie-dieu chairs. The organ was 
pealing, and the p2rson listened 
and looked at everything with a 
pleasant feeling of artistic and pro- 
fessional sympathy. He clasped 
his hands behind his back and en- 
joyed it all thoroughly. 

He knew that he was safe and 
would be over in Sussex in a couple 
of days, so that he could indulge 
in the luxury of the picturesque to 
his heart’s content. He looked at 
that flaring composition which is 
popularly miscalled Rubens’ mas- 
terpiece, and took in every detail 
of it in proper dilettante fashion. 

‘I wish we could have more of this 
sort of thing in England,’ thought 
he. Meaning that he wished that 
he might be the head and chief of 
some mighty Church Establishment, 
where he should be the Grand 
Llama, and where all local clerical 
nonentities should be compelled to 
fall down and worship him, and to 
do his bidding. 

Three hours after, the father and 
daughter were on the deck of the 
small sloop which was bound for 
the North Sea. They watched the 
spire of Antwerp fading away in 
the distance. They looked at the 
broad stream, over which the sea- 
gulls were skimming; and they 
gazed on the great level plains, 
dotted here and there with groups 
of black and white cattle. Already 
some of the passengers were begin- 
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ning to feel the effects of the breeze, 
and were groaning terribly. Mr. 
Heneage looked at them with the 
greatest indignation, and sipped 
some brandy from his flask, while 
the brisk winds played upon his 
rubicund countenance. 

‘It is a wonderful country,’ he 
said to his daughter, with all the 
complacent pomposity he observed 
in his village pulpit when morally 
browbeating the Sussex farmers ; 
‘dreadful is it to reflect that it 
should thus be visited by the hor- 
rors of war.’ 

‘And I have not got so much as 
a bracelet to take away with me!’ 
answered Miss Heneage, almost 
bursting into tears. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MORNING, 


BRUSSELS awoke, but awoke 
with something of that feebleness 
of an invalid from whom the fever 
has passed away. There was but 
little business done at the shops. 
Every one was too busy talking to 
think of buying. There was con- 
gratulation, here and there faint 
laughter, and on the faces of the 
natives some strongly-marked sur- 
prise. How are the mighty fallen! 
The worthy shopkeepers had fully 
counted on thet Emperor making 
his appearance in the city. So 
now they looked timidly on the 
conquering British. They looked 
at even the red coats of the wound- 
ed with something like a feeling 
of respect and awe. On the other 
hand, they were quite delighted 
with their own prowess. ‘Those 
who had shown such discreet va- 
lour in scampering fiom the field 
now strutted in the streets with 
heads erect, and took short pranc- 
ing steps, like high-blooded Arab 
steeds, instead of undersized beard- 
less boys, pulled from behind the 
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plough or from the workshop- 
Whenever and wherever a brass 
band could play, that brass band 
did play, and all to the honour and 
glory of mighty Belgium. There 
are s¢veral national pictures still 
in existence of the great fight by 
Mont St. Jean, in which the 
squadrons of Milhaud and Keller- 
mann are represented as flying be- 
fore a few regiments of blue coats 
and gray trousers, and in which the 
British are nowhere to be seen, 
possibly being lost in the artistic 
perspective. 

Stout Colonel Dawson marched 
through the streets that splendid 
June morning, and noticed all this 
with a not too approving eye. It 
was a lovely morning indeed, 
and the sun shone brightly upon 
everything ; and had it not been for 
that constant flowing-in procession 
of wounded every one would have 
been in the best of spirits, and 
laughed and quaffed and strolled 
about the Park, and exchanged 
friendly greetings. Then by and 
by the British, who had only got 
half-way on the road to Antwerp, 
came back again into the city, and 
tried their best to look as if they 
had not joined for a moment in 
the almost universal stampede. 
The Colonel looked at some of 
these latter, and tried to prevent 
himself from grinning from ear to 
ear. 

‘White feathers,’ the old gentle- 
man murmured to himself, ‘ will be 
ata premium.’ And then he turn- 
ed back and went into his lodg- 
ings. 

His daughter had risen, and was 
seated at the breakfast-table. She 
had heard that her Jack was all 
right, and a fine flush of happiness 
was on her cheek. 

‘My dear,’ her father said, 
‘some of us at the D’Arenberg 
have made up a party, and we are 
going to visit the field. The Duke 
of Richmond went there yesterday 
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with his sons when they were in 
the thick of it. To-day we can be 
quite safe. You would like to 
hear from the young man, as a 
matter of course.’ And of course 
Miss Hetty looked her gratitude, 
and rose and kissed her father, and 
moved about him in a pleasant 
flutter of happiness. 

‘It is such lovely weather ! she 
said, as if the Colonel had no other 
motive in driving out than to enjoy 
the fresh air. 

‘ My dear,’ answered her parent, 
‘hypocrisy is a very useful vice ; 
but don’t you amuse yourself by 
practising it. You care about as 
much for the fresh air—well, as 
you do for your last year’s bonnet 
that you gave to poor Betty the 
cookmaid.’ 

‘O father!’ continued Miss 
Hetty, ‘you will enjoy yourself; 
you will see Jack; and O, what 
would I not give to be able to see 
him ! 

‘ No doubt he is a very pleasant 
sight for old and young eyes as 
well,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ but unless 
we drive pretty fast the regiment 
may have moved off. Never mind, 
Hetty ; I shall bring you the very 
best of news, never fear.’ 

Then the Colonel passed into 
his room, singing gaily as he ar- 
ranged his grizzled locks before 
the tawdry French glass. He 
whistled ‘ Britons, strike home,’ and 
put on his very best bottle-green 
coat, and his top-boots that you 
could have seen your face in, if 
you had cared to kneel down and 
try the experiment. So gaily he 
walked out on to the Montagne ; 
and his daughter at the window 
threw a flower to him, and laughed 
and kissed her hand. 

‘Humph!’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘I don’t suppose these young 
folk ever quite realise what mis- 
chief might have been when it is 
once got over. I never look back 
on half the things I have done 
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without feeling as if I hdd leapt 
over a chasm. Well, it’s nice to 
be young, and to have a sweetheart, 
and to think that all the world is 
only a garden, where you can sip 
honey and enjoy yourself to your 
heart's content.’ 

A carriage was waiting for him 
in the Place Royale. It was not 
the only one there which had an 
English party in it. Already some 
were beginning to turn the battle- 
field into a gala show. A grand 
young buck, with most exquisite- 
ly-cut pantaloons, was reclining 
against one of the carriages and 
taking snuff with as calm and 
superciliously indifferent an air as if 
he had been in the Opera saloon 
or on the stairs at Almack’s. He 
was bescented and becurled and 
cravated, and was altogether in a 
delicate state of fashionable splen- 
dour. 

‘ The idea of that young ass mak- 
ing a raree-show of the field! He’s 
going to stare at it through that 
quizzing-glass of his, as if the poor 
fellows who are knocked over 
were so many creatures dancing in 
an opera ballet.’ 

There was a strangeness about 
this morning’s excursion which 
even affected the Colonel, who 
was not much given to romance of 
any kind. The sky was bright 
blue overhead; the trees by the 
Soignies were covered by the dust 
which rose from the road. Here 
and there the sun found its way in 
among the trees, and little flecks 
and patches of light marked bright 
patterns on the grass and under- 
growth. The road itself was hardly 
kept clear, by the stream of carts 
coming from Waterloo with the 
wounded, and by the stream going 
the other way with supplies for the 
survivors. The journey itself 
seemed endless before they reach- 
ed the village of Waterloo, which 
was now a mixture of a tavern and 
a hospital. They forced their way 
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on the rout, and made on for Mont 
St. Jean. A famous Russian artist 
has devoted his brush and pencil 
entirely to the portrayal of battle 
subjects. Whatever has to do with 
powder and shot he has made his 
business. No matter how loath- 
some, no matter how horrible, it is 
all one and the same thing to him ; 
it is a part of the subject which he 
has made his special property. Ifhe 
had lived some thirty or forty years 
before this his own proper time, 
how he would have revelled in that 
morning after Waterloo! The 
burial-parties everywhere at work, 
the peasants sneaking round for 
plunder, the horror of mutilated 
death—all would have delighted 
him. He would have painted the 
brightness out of the sun and the 
sky; he would have dulled the 
green of the leaves ; he would have 
sobered down the yellowy corn; 
he would have made the sky a 
melancholy ball of dark clouds. 
The Colonel never remembered 
exactly how he alighted from the 
stone road, and made away across 
the fields to where the —2d were 
bivouacked preparatory to their 
march on Nivelles and Malplaquet. 
He never remembered much of 
anything ; but that he found young 
Lieutenant Jones alive and well 


[To be continued. } 
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and full of ardour, and covered 
with mud, and unkempt and un- 
shaven altogether. 

‘You’ve come for Hedley,’ he 
said, wringing the Colonel’s hand ; 
‘he is down there in the farmyard, 
where he has gone for a stroll of 
inquiry.’ 

The Colonel turned away and 
walked down the long slope. Out- 
side the farm of Hougoumont some 
artillerymen were walking along 
with pails of water in their hands. 
A couple of Flemish peasants were 
being kicked by an honest Guards- 
man for rifling the pockets of a 
dead Frenchman. ‘The Colonel 
turned in at the side gateway, and 
found himselfin the orchard garden. 
Some have spoken of the place as 
hollowed ; but it was not so. Only 
here and there among the shrubs 
could be caught a glimpse ofa red 
coat. Some butterflies were flying 
to and fro, and settling on the rose- 
bushes. The swallows were swim- 
ming and diving in the air over- 
head. The garden was a sweet 
haven of rest and peacefulness, an 
oasis in the midst ofa desert of 
horror. 

He looked up and saw Jack 
coming along the path towards 
him, with the sun shining on his 
handsome young face. 








KESTREL: A CASTAWAY, 
B Reminiscence of the Schools and Theatres of Paris. 
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THEY were about to put up my 
fairy extravaganza of Zhe Queen of 
the Woodland Glades at the Levity 
Theatre. All the rds had been 
distributed, except that of ‘ Kestrel, 
a Castaway,’ in the /ad/eau of the 
Birdies’ Ball. As the kestrel is a 
small bird of the hawk species, I was 
anxious to have it represented by 
a small woman, with an aquiline 
profile, piercing eyes, and slender 
sinewy lower limbs; in short, a 
woman who would realise the 
notion of a bird of prey. 

On the afternoon of the first 
rehearsal the manager took me by 
the arm, and said, as we paced the 
boards, ‘I imagine I have caught 
your kestrel. An unfortunate little 
woman came here a month ago to 
look for an engagement, and I sent 
her away, as I feared she was too 
skinny. But she has superb peepers, 
the proper nose, with a desirable 
hook in it, a sympathetic voice, 
and bronze hair; her leg, it is true, 
may be too like a reed for my 
taste; but her foot must be all 
there. Galibert (that was our 
régisseur) took her. address on 
chance. Go and see her after re- 
hearsal, and, if that’s your bird, I 
don’t mind taking her on for a 
twelvemonth.’ 

I sought out Galibert, who gave 
me not only the name and address 
of the poor girl, but plenary 
powers to treat with her. I might 
even go so far as to offer her f/ty 

Srancs a month—that is to say, about 
ten shillings English per week ! 

It was a nasty day; the snow 
fell softly in large flakes, which 
melted as they reached the sloppy 


asphalte. There was a moist cold 
in the air which searched out the 
marrow in my bones; so I took a 
voiture, and ordered the coachman 
to drive to Rue Monsieur le 
Prince. 

Mademoiselle Eva lodged in one 
of those old students’ hotels which 
are still numerous in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. 

I pushed in a breast-high door, 
which set a bell jingling as it 
opened; and at the end of a 
sombre passage I found an antique 
staircase, with thick carved oaken 
balusters. 

As I was prying about for the 
porter’s lodge, a glass casement in 
the passage was drawn back, and 
a coffee-house waiter, popping out 
his head, asked whom I wanted. 

‘ Mademoiselle Eva.’ 

‘She’s at home. Fourth floor 
to the left.’ 

I afterwards learned that the 
landlord of the hotel kept a café 
on the ground-floor, and made one 
of his waiters do extra duty as 
concierge. 

I ascended the badly-lit musty- 
smelling stairs, till I reached a door 
with ‘ Eva’ on a card pinned out- 
side it, and gently tapped twice. 

‘Come in,’ was the answer, after 
a moment’s waiting. 

The key was in the lock—a mas- 
sive old-fashioned key, a key that 
would make a capital weapon in 
case of need. 

I walked in, and saw, right in 
front, the lilac flowering of a bed- 
curtain, and, between the pillow 
and the white coverlet, two large 
eyes which shone like beads of 
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black onyx—the very pupils I had 
dreamed of for my kestrel. 

Mademoiselle Eva, curled up 
under the quilt, haif-bashfully, half- 
reproachfully asked me who I was, 
and what was my business. 

I answered that I was the author 
of an extravaganza in rehearsal, 
and that I had come to offer her 
an engagement. 

At the word ‘ engagement’ she 
gave a bound as if stirred by an 
electric shock. She raised herself 
on her elbows on the pillow, and 
pointed, with a tiny white meagre 
hand, to an armchair in the corner 
of the chimney-place, graciously 
praying me to be seated. As the 
armchair was occupied by a robe 
of black silk, a velvet jacket, a hat, 
a bodice, two petticoats, and a 
dainty pair of doftines, she asked 
me to throw them on the bed. I 
sat down at a respectful distance. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ she said, in a 
shamefaced way, ‘if I am obliged 
to receive youthus. I came home 
very late, and as I feel rather ill 
this morning I had not the courage 
to get up. The waiter was here a 
while ago to light my fire, and I 
am sorry I did not let him. It 
must be very cold for you. I only 
took this wretched room for a 
month ; but I mean to remove to 
the apartment of a lady-friend of 
mine in the Chaussée d’Antin 
shortly. So you have come to 
offer me an engagement?” 

Whilst she was speaking I scru- 
tinised her attentively. 

Those superb eyes, of which 
they had spoken to me at the 
theatre, were of that orange-tinted 
brown Titian loved to paint under 
the lashes of his Venetian beauties. 
They seemed to have the singular 
power of following laterally the 
object fixed with a mobile and 
searching gaze which gave them 
a weird, almost supernatural expres- 
sion. Her nose, long and cen- 
trally raised, as in the Jewish race, 
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was of an irreproachable purity of 
design ; her small mouth, heart- 
shaped like her oval face, smiled 
when her lips parted to speak. 
Her hair, a luxuriant dusky blonde, 
tumbled in flossy masses over her 
shoulders, and wound round her 
throat. Her skin, delicate and 
transparent, was of a clear dead- 
brown tone. 

As I looked at her, forgetting to 
frame an answer, she questioned 
me anew as to the engagement 
which I had brought her in my 
quality of plenipotentiary. 

I explained briefly how embar- 
rassed I had been to discover any- 
body fit for the 7é/e of kestrel, and, 
after having described all the fine 
points in the character, I dilated 
on the advantages she might de- 
rive for her future on the stage 
from this engagement of two hun- 
dred crowns a year. 

I did not dare to say fifty francs 
a month; and if she had asked me 
kindly to inform her how much fer 
diem two hundred crowns a year 
meant, I really believe I should 
have run away like a detected 
thief. 

But she was a disinterested crea- 
ture, who loved art for its own sake, 
and not for the money it brought. 

With a brusque turn of her head, 
she tossed back to her shoulders 
the wayward tresses concealing her 
forehead and encompassing her 
throat, and clapped her hands with 
a babyish joy. 

* My dear sir,’ she said, in a low 
caressing voice, ‘since I become 
an artiste once more, a real artiste 
this time, permit me to treat you 
as if you came to pay me a visit in 
my room behind the scenes. Set 
a match under the fagots in the 
fireplace, and go to the window to 
investigate the signs of the weather. 
I only beg the grace of three mi- 
nutes, to put on adress and a pair 
of slippers.’ 

So speaking, she let the bed- 
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curtains fall, and I could hear the 
rustie of silk behind the lilac 
flowering. 

I was enchanted at the welcome 
manner in which my offer had 
been received, and, anxious to see 
my kestrel on her feet, I found the 
matches on a shelf by the chimney, 
between a pin-cushion and a 
volume of Alfred de Musset, which 
served as pedestal to an instru- 
ment of cedar and ivory not unlike 
a miniature clarionet. 

It was a stethoscope ! 

‘It seems our artiste has a 
friend of the medical persuasion,’ 
soliloquised I, as I kindled the 
logs on the hearth. 

The fire alight, I went to the 
window and surveyed the land- 
scape of roofs of worn tiles, var- 
nished by the thaw. 

On a fragment of lead piping, 
projecting from the side of the 
sash, stood a sparrow, a very chilly- 
looking sparrow, with rough be- 
draggled wings. As soon as he 
caught sight of me, he cocked his 
wee head on the left side, and, 
staring at me with his sharp eyes, 
burst into a roll of ascending 
chirps. 

‘Do you hear, sir?’ said Mdlle. 
Eva, from the other end of the room, 
‘that’s Jolicceur, my pretty day- 
boarder; we breakfast together, 
when I do breakfast. I'll let him 
in presently.’ 

‘Jolicceur seems jolly 
tient,’ I said. 

* Then open the window a little ; 
he'll come in.’ 

I began to think—I could not 
help thinking—that this house, 
where the keys were left outside 
the doors, and the sparrows pecked 
at the windows for alms, was a 
branch of the antique Roman Tem- 
ple of Concordia. 

I observed Mr. Jolicceur, who first 
flew to the ceiling, and then flut- 
tered across to the bed-curtain, 
stuck his claws into it, and began 
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twittering with a volubility of throat 
that betokened a mighty choler 
indeed. 

At last Mdile. Eva made her 
entry by springing lightly on the 
floor of the room — an entry 
to music ; for the moment her 
feet touched the boards, an invisi- 
ble piano overhead executed a 
Hungarian march with remarkable 
vigour. 

The kestrel was even more pretty 
than I thought her. She made me 
a formal curtsy, and held out 
her hand. We sat ceremoniously 
down before the crackling wood, 
she in the armchair, I on an ordi- 
nary chair widowed of its back. 

‘What o'clock is it? she sud- 
denly asked, glancing at the win- 
dow, which admitted less light 
now than flashed from the fire. 

‘ Four.’ 

* Ah! I understand why Jolicceur 
was so enraged. But he'll wait for 
dinner patiently now,’ she added, 
pushing back with her foot some 
cinders which had rolled from the 
andirons. 

I looked everywhere for the 
bird. 

Eva laughed mischievously, and 
said, 

* Guess where he is hid!’ 

At a hardly perceptible move- 
ment of her corsage, I divined 
where the selfish Jolicceur was 
drying his wings. 

The piano still resounding over- 
head, I remarked to Mdile. Eva, 
indicating the stethoscope with 
my hand, ‘ You have an instrument 
of music here.’ 

‘That is not a trumpet, as you 
may think,’ she answered artlessly ; 
‘that is an instrument used by 
doctors for listening to the beating 
of the heart. It belongs to my 
neighbour, Monsieur Garnier, who 
forgot it the last time he came up 
to see me. He is at present at the 
Hospital of the Charité, and has 
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before he is admitted doctor. He 
is a good-hearted gentleman, and 
is very kind to me.’ 

‘You're ailing, then?’ asked J, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

‘O, that will not prevent me 
from being exact in my attendance 
at rehearsal,’ she replied quickly, 
a rosy wave colouring her cheeks. 
* Yes, some days I feel a great pain 
in my chest; it seems as if my 
heart is mounting to my throat; it 
throbs so loudly that I fancy I can 
hear the noise of a fountain when 
I lay my head on the pillow. 
Monsieur Garnier does not give 
any medicine for that; he only 
tells me I must not dance, or take 
fatiguing walks, and that I must 
live as quietly as possible.’ 

‘And you follow his advice ? 

She lowered her head, looked 
into the flames with an anguished 
attempt at a smile, and murmured, 
‘When I can! It is the old story 
of prescribing fruity port and car- 
riage exercise to paupers.’ 

My mouth was shut; one can- 
not make marvels of economy on 
a salary of one franc and sixty 
centimes a day. 

I thought for a moment she was 
about to relate to me the history of 
her life, which, I am free to admit, 
might have destroyed, in all pro- 
bability, the little retrospective 
romance I had already built up for 
her in my mind. ‘I did not imagine 
her to be the daughter of a colonel, 
assuredly ; but I declined to enter- 
tain the belief that a refined-looking 
creature, with eyes gleaming like 
carbuncles, such a type of nose, and 
the hands of a duchess, could be 
the daughter of a coarse vendor of 
cakes or a dame de la Halle. 

She only told me that she was 
not a Jewess, as I had supposed; 
that her mother lived near Tours ; 
and that she had already appeared 
on the boards at the Délassements- 
Comiques and the Luxembourg. 

It was a Saturday. I informed 
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her that she could come to the 
theatre on the following Monday 
to sign an engagement, and rose 
to take my leave. 

During our conversation the 
piano had not ceased playing, and 
the artiste, under whose supple 
fingers the chords were vibrating, 
struck up at the moment a charm- 
ing melody, which was new to me. 
The touch was masterly, and there 
was a singular alternation of the 
sweet and the sorrowful, with an 
odd burst of what might be defined 
as rebellious joy, in the notes. 

Seeing that I was listening with 
pleasure to the musician, she 
pointed to the ceiling with a 
finger, and said, 

“Tis “ the Great Green Guzzler,” 
as we call him; but his real name 
is Nabal—a friend of mine. He 
is a Jew. All he plays is of his 
own composition. He is a great 
artiste, who is without bread three 
days out of the seven.’ 

I bethought me of a ladder and 
a trap I had noticed on the land- 
ing coming in. 

‘How were they able to get 
a piano through that hole?’ said I, 
puzzled to solve the geometrical 
problem. 

‘They hoisted the case of the 
instrument to a level with the 
garret-window, and Nabal, who 
understands all about the mechan- 
ism of pianos, took the pieces 
asunder, and re-mounted them in- 
side. It was a music-publisher he 
works for lent him the piano. He 
used to give afew lessons a month 
ago; but as he has neither linen 
nor shoes that can be shown now, 
he hardly ever comes down but 
early in the morning and after 
nightfall. The hotel-keeper lodges 
him for the lessons he gives his 
little daughter. Nabal’s composi- 
tions are played in nearly all the 
cafés concerts, but another name is 
put on the bills. O, his is an ex- 
traordinary career.’ 
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The wretchedness of the room I 
was in must have been luxury to 
that of the garret. I felt my heart 
capsized, as our sailors say, at 
what I had heard. 

‘Why,’ I asked, ‘do they call 
this poor fellow “ the Great Green 
Guzzler” ? 

‘O, it’s the students who come 
to the café below who gave him the 
nickname, because he drinks huge 
glasses of absinthe-and-water when 
he is searching for new ideas for his 
compositions !’ 

There was a knock at the door 
as she finished her explanation. 

‘Come in !’ she exclaimed. 

A pale face, fluted with care- 
worn wrinkles, and bordered with 
long black locks flat and shiny, 
was inserted between the half- 
opened door and the wall. 

‘Come in, Nabal,’ said she, 
rising, and approaching the new- 
comer. 

‘Excuse me for disturbing you, 
Mademoiselle Eva,’ said the Great 
Green Guzzler, throwing an oblique 
glance of mingled timidity and 
defiance in my direction ; ‘I came 
to ask you to let me write a word 
on this music-sheet.’ 

She took an inkstand and a pen 
from a drawer, and pushed the 
armchair towards him; but he 
obstinately refused to be seated, 
and wrote, on his knees at the 
table, a dedication at the top of a 
chansonnette embellished with a 
lithographed frontispiece. 

* Nabal,’ said Mademoiselle Eva, 
when he had done, ‘will you be 
good enough to take my key from 
below this evening, and light my 
fire? I sha’n’t be back till ten; 
but it will be as well if the room 
gets time to be warmed before I 
return.’ 

He made a sign of the head, 
which served both for salute and 
acquiescence, and went out, shut- 
ting the door behind him. 

While he was writing on his 
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knees, I could only remark the 
prominent shoulder-blades, which 
projected under the bleached tex- 
ture of his seedy coat, like the 
pinions of two clipped wings, and 
made one think of the clothed ske- 
letons in the grotesque death-dances 
of Holbein. I had not the courage 
to study the details of his counten- 
ance as he retired, walking back- 
wards. 

In the Hell of Misery—if such 
a region there be—the Great Green 
Guzzler would be named Prime 
Minister, on the strength of his 
anatomy, his voice, his gestures, 
and his paletot. 

‘I asked him to light my fire,’ 
said Mdlle. Eva, in a half-confiden- 
tial tone, ‘ to give him a chance of 
warming himself before he goes to 
bed. Besides, that may keep him 
from drinking absinthe this even- 
ing.’ 

Her visage wore such an angelic 
expression of goodness as she 
spoke that I was half inclined to 
take her in my arms and give her 
a cousinly kiss on both cheeks. 
Recollect, I am no beardless boy ; 
my age, compared to hers, almost 
gave me the uncle’s, not the cou- 
sin’s, privilege. 

I grasped both her hands, which 
she abandoned to me with a some- 
what disquieted astonishment, and 
said, 

‘Au revoir, Mademoiselle Eva. 
I shall never pester you with my 
addresses — because — because— 
well, because of sundry reasons, 
good and bad; but I will try to 
serve you in the theatre, and so 
help you to follow the prescriptions 
of your doctor.’ 

She looked at me, with her large 
black pupils dilated by surprise, 
and answered, 

*’Tis curious! Nabal and Gar- 
nier have spoken to me in the same 
way. Ah, I see, you must have a 
good heart too! All who really 
like me don’t speak to me like to 
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other girls. Here I am, like a 
male comrade, only smaller and 
weaker than the others. I am 
never afraid to leave my key in the 
door.’ 


Mdlle. Eva had rehearsed the 
réle of kestrel for eight days. 

She was so intelligent, docile, and 
painstaking that I had added seve- 
ral lengths to the part; and the 
stage-manager seriously thought of 
promoting her to be the principal 
fairy in the piece. 

At the fourth rehearsal he 
doubled her salary, stipulating that 
there should be a forfeit of five 
thousand francs in case she failed 
in her engagement; for he already 
divined that he had caught a 
coming star, and was taking his 
precautions. 

As I passed one night about ten 
o’clock through the Rue Monsieur 
le Prince, I saw a light behind the 
window-curtain of the future Déja- 
zet. Having a few alterations of 
her vé/e in my pocket, I determined 
to call upon her, in spite of the 
lateness of the hour. 

Mdlle. Eva had not returned ; 
but I discovered the Great Green 
Guzzler stooping over the chimney, 
and puffing with all his might at a 
bundle of fagots, which smoked, 
but would not be coaxed into 
flames. He was so absorbed in 
his occupation that he did not hear 
me coming in. As soon as he per- 
ceived me, he stood up quickly, 
and said, by way of excuse, 

‘Mdlle. Eva hasn’t too much 
money to spend, you see; and 
sooner than let her fire burn away 
at a loss, I only light it at the hour 
she is expected home.’ 

These two poor creatures had in 
their hearts the springs of that mo- 
dest charity which veils its face 
when it opens its hands, 

I promised myself the satisfac- 
tion of searching and finding the 
opportunity of repaying Nabal a 
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hundredfold the value of the wood 
he had saved. 

I had a mind—I cannot tell why 
—to ask him certain questions 
about his neighbour; but I was 
rather embarrassed how to open 
the subject. 

I suppose he divined my inten- 
tion, for his countenance suddenly 
darkened, and he wished me good- 
night in a voice curt and signifi- 
cantly sharp. 

I held him by the arm as he 
was about to pass the threshold of 
the room, and said, as I handed 
him a packet of paper, 

‘ My dear Monsieur Nabal, as I 
have not the pleasure of finding 
Mdlle. Eva at home, will you kindly 
take charge of this manuscript? It is 
her vé/e, in which I have made a 
few alterations to-day.’ 

His features relaxed, and I could 
see, by the light of the candle he 
held to show me down-stairs, that 
his cheeks were crimson. 

‘ Humph ! said I to myself in the 
street, ‘it looks as if the Great 
Green Guzzler were jealous of the 
kestrel.’ 


The following day Mdlle. Eva was 
absent at call; and in the evening 
I read a letter from M. Garnier, 
the interne at the Charité, saying 
that the poor girl had been suffer- 
ing for months from an aneurism 
of the aorta, and that she had just 
had an accident so serious that 
Dr. Nélaton, who had examined 
her in the morning, considered the 
case hopeless. He prayed me to 
come round at once to cheer 
up the poor child a little, and 
added that he should like to have 
a talk with me before I went up 
to her. His room was exactly 
beneath. 

The news gave me such a shock 
that I could not sleep a wink that 
night. 

The following day, at ten in the 
morning, I was with M. Garnier. 
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Two of his friends, medical stu- 
dents like himself, stretched on 
ottomans, blew big clouds of to- 
bacco smoke aloft, as they indo- 
lently lounged. 

M. Garnier gave me such a clear 
—I might say such a mathematical 
—diagnosis of the ailment of his 
young neighbour, that I could not 
but see he countersigned the sen- 
tence of death pronounced by 
Nélaton. 

While he was speaking, one of 
the students, the youngest, listened 
with half-closed eyes, and, when 
he had finished his remarks, he 
took up the tale in his turn, and, 
in the strident jerky style of the 
Gironde, like that of a brass wire 
made to vibrate by a toothpick, he 
proceeded to give his opinion thus : 

‘I can’t make out, / can’t, why 
they don’t make a puncture be- 
tween two ribs—exploratory, you 
know—and inject twenty drops of 
perchloride of iron, you know. 
Damnation! Operation’s success- 
ful on aneurism of the limbs ; 
don’t see why it shouldn’t be all 
round. I—I myself would under- 
take it ; don’t see why I shouldn't 
succeed.’ 

The zvferne sent back this con- 
ceited bore to his pipe and his beer- 
jug in very quick time indeed. 

M. Garnier, to whom the kestrel 
had apparently disclosed my pla- 
tonic profession of love, made plain 
to me, then, why she had none but 
friends in the hotel. For all of 
them she was an innocent being 
under the capital sentence—a sha- 
dow, which might, from one minute 
to another, fade from the floor—a 
leaf trembling to its fall—a blade 
of corn under the reaper’s keen in- 
evitable sickle. Betwixt her soft 
black eyes and their hot youthful- 
ness rose, like chiselled doom on 
a churchyard slab, the grim words, 
‘ Aneurism of the aorta.’ 

‘She is enamoured of the stage,’ 
continued Garnier, ‘and the thought 
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that she will have to give up her 
part to another. is fretting her soul 
out. That's why I wanted to see 
you. You must tell her a little 
story; tell her you're waiting till 
she’s recovered ; in short, humour 
her with the idea that she must 
and shall play kestrel. She won’t 
go down to see the posters, poor 
child, and I shall pass the word to 
our comrades. While she thinks 
like that she will die easy. Come, 
let us go up to her.’ As we were on 
the staircase he whispered, ‘ Won’t 
poor Great Green Guzzler be af- 
flicted !" 

When we entered the sick-room 
the bed-curtains were drawn ; Mdlle. 
Eva was asleep. 

Nabal was stepping about on 
tiptoe, and dusting the table and 
shelves. 

Cheap as the furniture was, its 
cleanliness was Dutch. 

Camped on a perch stuck into 
the rim of the looking-glass, Joli- 
coeur preened his wings. 

While M. Garnier lent an ear 
to the breathings of the patient 
through a slit in the curtains, I 
went over to Nabal, and said to 
him in a muffled voice, as I slipped 
into his palm the purse I had 
brought with me, 

‘The manager of the theatre 
desires that the new member of 
his company should not want any- 
thing in her illness ; here are three 
hundred francs he charged me to 
give her.’ Pressing his hand, I 
added, ‘Don’t be so economical 
with other things as you are with 
—the firing.’ 

As he stammered an awkward 
thanks, he took the money and 
locked it up in a walnut drawer 
which was completely empty. 

A coloured lithograph, fastened 
near the glass, inspired me with 
the happy thought to prepare a 
surprise for the poor child on her 
awakening. I told M. Garnier 
and Nabal I was going as far as 
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the theatre, and would be back in 
two hours at the latest. I left the 
place as quietly as I could. A 
painter friend of mine had made 
some exquisite designs of all the 
costumes in my extravaganza, and 
the kestrel was one of the most 
graceful in the collection. They 
were at our costumier’s, and I made 
up my mind to bring back to Eva 
the water-colour, showing how she 
would look when made up as the 
Castaway; much as one would 
bring a present of a new doll to a 
baby one wished to cheat from 
suffering. Had not M. Garnier 
advised me to amuse her a trifle 
with the things of this world of 
pasteboard and tinsel she loved so 
much ? 

When I returned with my sketch, 
pasted on stiff Bristol board, Ma- 
demoiselle Eva was wide awake 
and sipping a basin of broth. 

Her lips struck me as being 
rather more of a violet tint, and 
her eyes as more protuberant. 

My inspiration was lucky. The 
sight of her kestrel’s costume sent 
her into ecstasies. 

She called her friend, the Great 
Green Guzzler, to her bedside, 
and said, as she showed him the 
sketch, 

‘ Look, Nabal! sha’n’t I be pret- 
tily dressed in the tableau of the 
Birdies’ Ball ?” 

Almost snatching the sketch 
back from his hands, she proceeded 
to read aloud the notes pencilled 
on the margin : 

‘Head-dress of feathers, de- 
scending to a point on the back ; 
corsage of bright brown velvet, 
sloped on the breast in form ofa 
“V" reversed; petticoat much 
longer behind than before, and 
shaping into long wings crossed at 
their extremity ; under-petticoat of 
yellowish-white satin, to the knees, 
with zebra bands of tawny-brown ; 
straw-coloured silken hose, with 
bottines to match, and steel heels 
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with sharp wings at each side, to 
imitate the talons of a bird of 
prey.’ 

These steel-heeled and winged 
bottines particularly took her fancy, 
and she was so enchanted with 
herself in her costume as the kes- 
trel, that we had to pin up her like- 
ness to the curtain of the bed. 

Garnier having persuaded her, 
when she awoke, that I had come 
to tell her that there would be no 
more rehearsals of the tableau of 
the Birdies’ Ball during the few 
days of repose she required, I had 
only to confirm his assertion. 

I felt seized with a deep friend- 
ship for my poor mortally-wounded 
kestrel and the two companions 
who cared for her with such a 
womanly tenderness. 

Twice a day I sought her place 
to make inquiries, always taking 
care to say aloud, either to M. 
Garnier or the Great Green Guz- 
zler, that there was no hurry about 
rehearsals, and that the piece 
would not be produced for a 
month. I saw plainly that the 
fatal hour was not far. The res- 
piration of poor little Eva grew 
longer and more laboured, and 
more likea sigh. At almost every 
minute there was an interior spasm, 
which tremulously lifted the muslin 
habit-shirt crossed over her bosom. 

Dr. Nélaton told Garnier she 
could not last over a week. 

The sketch of her costume had 
made her so happy that I wished 
to give her a new joy. I arrived 
in the Rue Monsieur le Prince one 
evening with a parcel carefully 
wrapped and concealed under my 
paletot. I must note that, in pass- 
ing, I overheard a great uproar in 
M. Garnier’s room, and could dis- 
tinguish the coppery ¢imbre voice 
of the Girondin, who was propos- 
ing the health of the illustrious 
Savinien Garnier, savantissimus 
doctor. 

The fact was, the gay good fel- 
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low had got his diploma as doctor 
that day, and they were draining 
bumpers in his honour. 

Mdlle. Eva was chatting with 
Nabal, and was radiant. 

‘Did you hear the good news ?” 
she asked, as soon as she saw me. 
* He has passed ! 

‘I heard it from the echoes of 
the staircase,’ I answered. ‘ Bravo! 
bravissimo ! 

*O, how nice!’ she cried. ‘ An- 
other treat for me!’ and she ex- 
tended her trembling fingers to 
the parcel. 

‘No; it is for another little lady, 
but I want your opinion on it.’ 

She tore away the twine, opened 
the paper, and cried, ‘ No, no; it’s 
mine! it’s really mine ! 

And she shook over her head 
two pretty yellow satin Joftines, 
whose heels of polished steel glis- 
tened and made a merry tinkle, 
like mule-bells. 

‘ Kestrel’s dottines! How govod- 
natured of you to have thought of 
that !’ and she dissolved into tears. 
‘I must kiss you for the pleasure 
you bring me; and you too, my 
poor Nabal.’ 

I leant over the bed to press 
my lips against her forehead, but 
the head she had raised dropped 
suddenly on the pillow, and the 
Sottines fell on the tiled floor with 
a crystalline crash. It was like 
the snap of the silver cord. 

Nabal rushed like a madman 
to the staircase, shouting, and was 
back with Garnier in an instant. 

Believing only in a swoon, I 
looked on the chimney-piece for a 
flask of vinegar or a carafe of 
water, when they entered. 

‘A light here,’ said Garnier, 
hurrying towards the bed. 

He had already lifted the pa- 
tient under the arms when I came 
near with the lamp. But he im- 
mediately cried, ‘Goaway! Don’t 
look! Take away Nabal! Take 
away Nabal !’ 

VOL. XXXI. 
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But I Aad looked. I had seen 
the mouth of Eva and the hands 
of Garnier stained with blood, and 
a long carmined streak trickling 
on the counterpane. 

Nabal, his arms planted on the 
wall, was striking his forehead and 
groaningin a half-crazed monotone, 
hollow from despair, ‘My God, 
my God ! she is dead—dead !’ 


We had to ransack the trunk 
and search in every corner of the 
bandboxes and baskets of the 
deceased before we obtained the 
indications exacted by the authori- 
ties previous to burial. We only 
found the certificate of her birth, 
but that was enough to enable us 
to discharge the indispensable for- 
malities. She was only eighteen 
years of age. Her name was 
Evalina Carteret. Nabal knew the 
village where her mother lived ; 
the hotel-keeper wrote to her, but 
when she arrived all was over. A 
brave honest woman she was, and 
seemed more pained and humili- 
ated at the misery her daughter 
had voluntarily supported than at 
the mourning she had to wear. ‘The 
poor kestrel might have lived a 
couple of years longer in the fresh 
country air, and would have needed 
dependence on no stranger. 

Garnier and I endeavoured to 
draw the Great Green Guzzler from 
his garret ; but he was anchored in 
his penurious retreat like an oyster 
on a rock, and we had to give up 
the effort to rescue him. It is al- 
most an act of charity to-day to 
give him a few sous to spend on 
absinthe. 

I kept the sketch and the doftines 
of the kestrel ; and Garnier stuffed 
and preserved, as a souvenir, Joli- 
coeur, who had been found on the 
mantelpiece on his back behind a 
cup, his claws stiff, his beak open, 
his body cold, on the day after 
the funeral. 














KETTLEDRUMS. 
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Ir has been asserted, by an autho- 
rity of no mean intelligence, that it 
is impossible to become either 
eminently great or truly pious 
without the courage to remain 
ignorant of many things. The 
courage to remain ignorant is, in- 
deed, a phrase somewhat ambigu- 
ous. If it be literally interpreted, 
very few people would find therein 
any obstacle on their path to 
moral or intellectual supremacy. 
But that courage is rather to be 
understood which consists in the 
confession of ignorance, and is as 
rare in humanity as the courage of 
being ignorant iscommon. How- 
ever ready people are to be ignor- 
ant—to avoid, that is to say, the 
toil of acquiring knowledge, to 
which no royal road has as yet 
been constructed—they are ex- 
tremely unwilling to appear so. 
They will not follow the example 
of t#© famous Chinaman who won 
Wisdom Prize by saying, ‘ I do not 
know.’ Dr. Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, startled his readers by ex- 
plaining ‘ pastern’ as the knee of 
a horse. A lady asked him his 
reason. ‘Ignorance, madam— 
pureignorance!’ replied the Doctor. 
Were it not for the fact in human 
nature above mentioned, this 
anecdote could have as little point 
as many others which Johnson’s 
illustrious biographer has thought 
worthy of record. The lady, of 
course, expected some plea in ex- 
cuse, if not in justification, and 
was surprised by an avowal of 
misunderstanding such as she had 
probably never before experienced, 
an avowal which was, indeed, as 
Boswell calls it, ‘frank and truly 
original.’ 


Fortified by the example of the 
great lexicographer, one may, per- 
haps, without fear, though certainly 
not without reproach, confess an 
inability to assign an exact signifi- 
cation or certain etymology to the 
word ‘ kettledrum.’ With regard to 
the kettle, the first half of the word, 
we are told, with what degree of 
truth it is difficult for those unac- 
quainted with the manners and 
customs of the Tartars to say, that 
‘among the Tartars a kettle repre- 
sents a family, or as many people 
as can be satisfied with food from 
one kettle.’ Supposing this to be 
a fact, it still remains a mystery 
how we came to adopt an expres- 
sion ofa people so remote, with 
which we have so very little in 
common. 

The real difficulty of investiga- 
tion, however, does not lie in the 
kettle, which may be taken in its 
ordinary signification of that species 
of kettle, silver or electro-plate, 
not disgracing the drawing-room 
like the ordinary tin, but in the 
drum. This word was used for a 
fashionable form of entertainment 
more than a century and a half 
ago. In Fielding’s Zom Jones 
Sophia Western is invited to a drum 
at Lady Thomas Hatchet’s. The 
term is in that novel defined at 
some length by the author, who 
seems to have taken great offence 
at the thing signified—and, indeed, 
openly expresses his hope of its 
non-survival—as an ‘assembly of 
well-dressed persons of both sexes, 
most of whom play at cards, and 
the rest do nothing at all.’ The 
mistress, he adds, performs the 
part of a landlady at an inn, prid- 
ing herself on the number of her 
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guests, but not always, like her, 
getting anything ont of them. 

Fielding gave his definition of a 
drum in the certain hope and con- 
fident anticipation that posterity 
would not understand what it meant. 
But the kettledrum of the present, 
the meal of tea partaking of the 
character ofan entertainment by the 
addition of curiously carved and 
excessively attenuated slices of 
bread-and-butter, is sufficiently 
like the drum of the past to sug- 
gest a close relationship between 
them. The kettledrum of to-day, 
which scarcely as yet has come of 
age, is, undoubtedly, the lineal 
descendant and representative of 
the detested drum of Fielding 
and Smollett. The intermediate 
branches of the family-tree have 
not flourished in English society ; 
but upon the kettledrum, just 
attaining his majority, are, and 
have been, heaped the honours of 
his ancestors in the time of the 
early Georges. But though the 
kettledrum, like the drum, is still 
a fashionable assembly of well- 
dressed persons of both sexes, and 
though a great number of these 
persons still do nothing at all, the 
kettledrum has lost much of the 
grossness of the drum through the 
refining influence of advanced 
civilisation. 

Though the subjects of conver- 
sation, since human nature alters 
little except in outward appearance, 
were probably the same at both 
entertainments, though the virtues 
of absent friends and acquaintances 
were probably, in the old days, 
held up to public admiration with 
the same generosity, and their de- 
fects with the same loving charity 
carefully concealed, yet cards, now 
happily banished, somewhat inter- 
rupted those offices of affection, 
and, instead of still small voices, 
were noise, confusion, and uproar. 
It was these last attributes of 
those old assemblies that disgusted 


the writers of their time. Other 
entertainments nearly akin to the 
drum—such as the drum-major, 
the tempest, and the hurricane— 
differing from them only in their 
degree of clamour, suffered their 
share of animadversion. Smollett, 
indeed, declares that the name of 
each party, or concourse of visitors, 
was derived from the hurly-burly 
attending it, and that the drum 
especially was so called from our 
familiar instrument, signifying the 
noise and emptiness of the associ- 
ation. 

Though this etymology was pro- 
bably the result of a superabund- 
ance of bile in the chaste novelist, 
it is not easy to advance a better. 
Many derivations, however, have 
been suggested. It is not, say 
some, unlikely that the name arose 
from the notion of each hostess 
beating up for volunteers, since 
feminine vainglory was then con- 
fessedly interested in assembling 
as large a number of well-dressed 
people as could be contained in 
the house of the inviter. It was 
this peculiarity of over-crowding 
that caused the curious complaint 
of Lady Mary Wortley M. itagu 
that it was ‘ impossible to live in a 
drum.’ If anybody be discontented 
with the derivation of drum, and 
by consequence of kettledrum, 
from the musical instrument, here 
are others from which to choose. 
It originates, we are told, in the 
Dutch word drom, which means a 
multitude; or, again, it is so called 
because the guests of the party are 
packed together as closely as a 
drum of figs. This last etymology, 
however consonant with the no- 
tions of the famous Lady Mary’s, 
seems as malicious as that assigned 
by Smollett. Other etymologies 
have been offered by wayward 
busybodies, who forget that, in 
some matters, it is a part of human 
wisdom to bear ignorance with 
equanimity. Not to know the 
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derivation of kettledrum may 
be a learned nescience. Let it 
suffice us that in it we have neither 
inconvenient crowding nor incon- 
venient noise. ‘The connection of 
the name with the familiar pair of 
hemispherical copper or brass 
bowls covered with parchment 
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points to no hubbub of vocifera- 
tion. It is simply the result of a 
vague reminiscence of the old 
drum or assembly, joined to the 
kettle necessary for the making of 
tea, now an inseparable accident, 
or rather an essential property, of 
the feast. 


JAMES MEW. 


HEINRICH HEINE, 


= ~— 


Tuou that didst love and sorrow more than much, 
Thou that didst sing thy sorrow forth so well, 
And laugh through all thy tears, 
Those eight long bedrid years, 
Showest men more than thine own tongue would tell— 
hipwreck of life, and love that made it such. 


Soldier through life to death, thy wan worn hands 
Wielded a weapon which still rings and stings. 
Thy words were venomed darts, 
Deep in the dim dull hearts 
Of priests and prudes, and pedagogues and kings, 
Thou poor sick mocker, railing in strange lands. 


‘Lay not a laurel crown, but lay a sword 
Upon my grave,’ saidst thou; ‘for I have fought 


Alone against a host, 


a At my far foremost post, 
Weary for peace and health and love long sought, 
For that fair freedom of dull minds abhorred.’ 


JOHN HILL. 





et) peal 


